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— the amateur, and even the professional ornithologist, no family of 

birds is more difficult to identify than the warblers. These species are 
small and agile and usually inhabit treetops where it is hard to see them. 
The family includes a large number of species—over 50 in the United States 
alone—and they change coats almost as fast as a chameleon, wearing different 
plumage in the fall than they do in the spring. Most warblers are not gifted 
songsters, uttering only a weak trill and most of them are seen only for short 
times in any given locality as they move north or south in migration. 


Still there is one warbler which is unusually beautiful and conspicuous. 
The American Redstart, shown on this month’s cover, is well known to 
warbler-watchers. Its fan-shaped, flame-colored tail tipped with black makes 
it truly distinctive. In its wintering grounds, the Cubans call it “little torch” 
which perhaps is the best common name of them all. 


Like most of its family, the Redstart is a bird of the forest. Most Redstarts 
nest to the north of Pennsylvania, moving through the Commonwealth to the 
breeding grounds during May and south again starting in September. But 
in some areas of the state, the Redstarts are summer residents, notably in all 
the western counties as far east as the mountains. The nests are generally 
found in woodlands or pastures, in a crotch of a tree from five to 20 feet 
above ground. An average of four eggs are hatched, the young being on the 
wing by the end of June. 


Here is an insectivorous bird, a typical “flycatching” warbler. Its food in- 
cludes caterpillars of many sorts as well as moths, gnats, beetles, grasshoppers, 
flies and other insects—many of them caught on the wing although the bird 
is an excellent gleaner among the leaves and branches of trees and shrubs. 

Although warblers and other songbirds may have no easily recognized 
economic value to hunters, every true sportsman sees in them something of 
merit. And certainly the outdoors would be a much less attractive place if 
there were no bits of beauty and song such as the American Redstart. 
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Editorial 


The National Rifle Association 
of America 


HE United States of America today is the greatest nation in the world 

because it is dedicated to human dignity and freedom of the individual. 
Much of its strength is derived from: loyal. citizens who, individually and in 
organized groups, endeavor to sustain and promote the basic values of the 
American way of life. 

Among the outstanding» organizations championing “Americanism” is the 
National Rifle Association, composed of more than 300,000 patriotic citizens 
whose many varied interests touch common ground through their interest 
in guns and shooting and their love of country. This powerful Association 
is dedicated to FIREARMS SAFETY.as a public service, MARKSMANSHIP 
TRAINING for. national defense, and RECREATIONAL SHOOTING. It 
believes in the fundamental right @ an individual to keep and bear arms 
and stands squarely behind the premise that the lawful ownership of fire- 
arms must not be denied American citizens of good repute, so long as they 
continue to use such firearms for lawful purposes. 

This is a non-profit organization recognized as the leading authority in the 
field of firearms safety because of its nationwide instruction program for the 
youth of America. It is*convinced that the educational approach is the most 
effective method of avoiding gun accidents in the home and afield. Its training 
courses and instruction guides, which have been developed as aids in teach- 
ing proper gun handling, are designed for use in any community where 
public spirited citizens desire to apply to the problem of gun accidents the 
same principles of safety education now being made available to young swim- 
mers and automobile drivers. The program is conducted by more than 30,000 
volunteer NRA Certified Instructors in schools, summer camps, and other 
youth groups in cooperation with state agencies and local organizations. No 
other agency does as much for the education of our people in firearms safety 
as does the National Rifle Association. 

Here is a powerful influence in America. It is highly respected for fairness, 
logic, and a wealth of information concerning firearms and their use. Its 
official journal, THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, is the finest publication on 
firearms and shooting available anywhere in the world. 

The National Rifle Association of America constantly has directed its ef- 
forts at blending the natural appeal of guns and shooting into a program of 
activities which advance and defend the basic values of the American way 
of life. 

—From an editorial in the May, 1959 issue of 
“The American Rifleman.” 
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1. Groundhogs live in the aban- 
doned burrows of skunks, opos- 
sums, and other animals. True or 
false? 

2. What is the difference between 
a groundhog and a woodchuck? 

3. What is the groundhog’s chief 
natural enemy? 

4. In what way do groundhogs help 
to maintain a population of rab- 
bits? 

5. An average adult male ground- 
hog will weigh five pounds. True 
or false? 

6. Groundhogs climb trees. True or 
false? 

7. The groundhog’s high body tem- 
perature keeps him warm during 
hibernation. True or false? 

8. How many entrances does a 
groundhog’s burrow have? 


66@! UMMERTIME-and the livin’ 
is easy.” Those familiar words 
from Porgy and Bess could well be 
the portly groundhog’s theme song, 
for the whole summer long he does 
nothing but stuff his belly and sleep. 
One might excuse the lazy rascal on 
the grounds that no one has much 
ambition on a hot summer day, but 
for the fact that he never does any- 
thing but eat and sleep. For that 
matter, in the wintertime he does 
nothing but sleep. 
You'd think such an_ indolent, 
over-stuffed creature would be a 
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pushover for every predator that 
came along, but that would be sell- 
ing him short. For one thing, the 
groundhog, woodchuck, whistle-pig, 
chuck, or whatever you want to call 
him, is not exactly a puny individual. 
An average adult male will measure 
more than two feet in total length 
and tip the scales at nine or ten 
pounds. A really big one will go thir- 
teen pounds or better. Furthermore, 
he is armed with a set of ugly, chisel- 
shaped incisors that protrude 7% of 
an inch from the gums, and he knows 
how to use them. True, Bre’r Wood- 
chuck always prefers running to fight- 
ing, but when cut off from his bur- 
row he’s a tiger. And the way he 
bristles and clicks his teeth you know 
he means business. Strangely, the 
wily red fox can shake the life out 
of every woodchuck he catches away 
from the den. In fact, they probably 
form the bulk of his summer diet. 
Experienced farm dogs, too, can gen- 
erally handle the biggest and tough- 
est. But humans, city mutts, and 
lesser creatures had better let Bre'r 
Woodchuck alone. 

Another characteristic that keeps 
the groundhog’s hide intact is his 
extreme weariness. Never does he 
emerge from his den without first 
listening intently from within for 
sounds of possible danger. In fact 
he'll usually make another stop with 
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only his head above ground to look 
and listen some more. Satisfied that 
everything in the immediate vicinity 
is o. k. he'll cautiously waddle out 
onto the mound of earth on his door- 
step and sit bolt upright, scanning 
the surrounding landscape with a 
suspicious eye. The most trifling 
strange sound or movement will cause 
him to scurry right back into his 
hole. 

Even when feeding the chuck ven- 
tures no farther from the burrow 
than necessary and at frequent inter- 
vals will suddenly pop upright like a 
jack-in-the-box for a better view. 
Many a stalking hunter has been 
caught off-guard—and off balance— 
by this unexpected maneuver. The 
increasing use of long-range varmjnt 
rifles that can nail an unsuspecting 
chuck across two townships has 
largely nullified the effectiveness of 
this little trick. Nevertheless, the sud- 
den pop-up still catches quite a few 
dogs, foxes and close-range hunters 
with their britches down. 

Having an aversion to travel, the 
groundhog invariably digs his hole 
where there’s plenty of grass, clover, 
or the like within each reach. If 
there’s a vegetable garden nearby, 
so much the better. However, it re- 
quires a lot of fodder to fatten a ten 
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pound “pig” for the winter, and 
when the most convenient herbage 
has been reduced to stubble he must 
venture farther from home. In many 
such places distinct trails radiating 
from the den mark the routes he 
takes to and from feeding areas. 

The burrow itself is a sizeable 
tunnel from six to twenty feet long 
and descending several feet beneath 
the surface. The main entrance is 
often at the base of a rock, stump, 
or tree, and can generally be recog- 
nized by the excavated soil at its 
mouth. As a rule the main tunnel is 
connected with one or more incon- 
spicuous emergency exits that have 
been dug from the inside. For sleep- 
ing, hibernating, and sheltering the 
young one or two grass-lined nests 
are provided. 

As fall approaches the groundhog 
grows fatter and fatter and lazier and 
lazier, until at last he crawls into his 
nest, rolls into a ball, and succumbs 
to hibernation’s lullaby. Unlike some 
of the “seven sleepers” the chuck’s 
slumber is a deep one, a stupor from 
which he can be aroused only with 
difficulty. Placed in a warm room 4 
hibernating groundhog will gradually 
come to, but will promptly slide back 
to dreamland when the temperature 
is reduced. In hibernation he lives 
off his tremendous stockpile of fat. 
His body temperature drops to ap- 
proximately that of the surroundings 
and respiration occurs at intervals of 
only once in several seconds. 

In late winter (but not necessarily 
on Groundhog Day) the deep sleep 
of hibernation begins to lose its grip, 
and between fitful naps the chuck 
makes frequent but brief appear- 
ances above ground. By the time the 
first succulent green shoots have ap- 
peared he is ready and waiting to 
make a meal of them. 


The mating season occurs about 
that time and the males are often 
seen wandering about in search of a 
mate. The young are born after a 
gestation period of nearly a month. 
Averaging four or five to a litter the 
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little fellows are blind and helpless 
for some time after birth. Not until 
they reach the age of about six weeks 
and are able to assimilate solid food 
are they escorted upstairs for their 
first look at the outside world. 
Huddled around Mamma they ex- 
plore new ground each day, learning 
what to eat, where not to venture, 
and what to do when danger 
threatens. The “pups” are anything 
but wary in their youth, but do seem 
to inherit their parents’ indomitable 
courage. On sevéral occasions I’ve 
seen fist-sized young ones bristling 
with rage, defying grown men to so 
much as lay a finger on them. Their 
growls and the chattering of sharp 
little teeth carried all the conviction 
necessary. 

Summer is occupied with basking 
in the sun and filling their innards 
with green stpff. In the early autumn, 
however, mamma figures it’s time for 
them to scratch for themselves, and 
drives them from the home den. Each 
goes his separate way and digs his 
own den in the spot he choses to call 
home. 

Not all chucks make their dens in 
fields, fencerows, hillside pastures, or 
farm woodlots. A surprising number 
reside in the big forests, excavating 
their burrows beneath boulders or 
stumps. In fact, before our native 
woodlands were cut practically all 
chucks were forest dwellers. Clearing 
the land produced conditions more 
to their liking and they are now more 
plentiful than in the days of the un- 
broken forests. 

Some folks are surprised to learn 
that woodchucks can climb trees. 
True, a_ roly-poly clover-fattened 
specimen is anything but agile, but 
I've seen their leaner brethern of the 
forests shinny up sizeable trees as 
slick as a whistle when forced to do 
so. 

Chucks are usually silent, but when 
alarmed sometimes give vent to an 
extremely shrill quavering whistle, 
hence their nickname “whistle-pig.” 
As a rule the whistler lies just inside 
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the mouth of his den to complain 
loudly about your presence. 

As in other rodents the incisor 
teeth of the groundhog never stop 
growing, but are maintained at the 
proper length by the normal wear 
of eating. Should one or more of 
these teeth be accidentally broken, 
the opposing tooth, no longer sub- 
ject to such wear, grows at a surpris- 
ing rate. As a result the teeth are 
thrown out of alignment and all 
grow out of control in ever-lengthen- 
ing arcs. The unfortunate animal 
often dies of starvation. 

It’s hard to find two people who 
will agree on the worth of a ground- 
hog. The average farmer is under- 
standably in favor of getting rid of 
each and every whistle-pig in crea- 
tion. To him, their insatiable ap- 
petites for clover, soy beans, and gar- 
den. truck, plus their propensity for 
digging holes where they menace live- 
stock and machinery, leave him no 
choice. The chuck hunter, on the 
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other hand, would like to see a dozen 
of the grizzled fellows in every fence- 
row. Few other live targets offer 
more of a challenge to a souped-up, 
flat-shooting varmint rifle. Many 
hunters eat the critters, too—and a 
young woodchuck is not to be sneezed 
at. Small game hunters are equally 
enthusiastic about maintaining a 
groundhog population on their hunt- 
ing grounds. Untold numbers of rab- 
bits survive the rigors of winter and 
the merciless heat of summers by re- 


tiring to the shelter of groundhog 
burrows. These same holes are valu- 
able escape hatches for hard-pressed 
small game and homes for various 
furbearers. 4 

The groundhog himself worries 
about this situation not one bit. So 
long as he has a good safe den with 
a comfortable bed and plenty of food 
within easy reach he doesn’t give a 
hoot who likes him. As a matter of 
fact, with that sort of set-up we'd 
probably be just as independent. 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 


1. False. Groundhogs are confirmed 

burrowers and the other animals 

generally take over their aban- 
doned burrows. 

Both are the same animal. 

The red fox. 

Their burrows give rabbits valu- 

able protection from their enemies 

and the elements. 

5. False. Twice that figure would be 
nearer the correct weight. 

6. True, although they don’t make 
a practice of doing so. 

7. False. During hibernation the 
groundhog’s body temperature is 
approximately the same as his sur- 
roundings. 

8. Generally one or two concealed 
ones in addition to the “front 
door.” 
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OIL MOON OVER PITHOLE 


With northwestern Pennsylvania’s Oil Centennial just around the corner, 
a booklet which came off press last winter should be required reading for all 
Pennsylvanians. “Oil Moon Over Pithole” is a 94-page paperback, illustrated 
with rare old photographs, which vividly describes a phenomenon that 
occurred in Pithole City in February, 1866. Written by Steve Szalewicz, out- 
doors writer for the Oil City “News-Herald,” the novel is done in a flashback 
style in order to dramatically tell the story of Pithole’s flood of oil. The 
booklet is priced at $1.75 and may be ordered from Drake Well Park, Titus- 


ville, Pa. 
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Y first experience with floating 
islands was some three decades 

ago on what was then called Long 
Pond located up in Stoddard, New 
Hampshire. It was shortly after Jim 
Bartlett, a one armed resident of the 
district, dropped into a hole cut 
through an island by horned pout 
fishermen, and drowned. Memory of 
the tragedy is particularly vivid be- 
cause the only -way the body could 
be recovered was by moving the 
island, a stint accomplished by no 
small flotilla of churning outboards. 
The two largest islands as well as 

a host of smaller ones on the widest 
part of the six mile long pond, were 
at the mercy of prevailing winds as 
well as the erratic ones generated by 
occasional squalls. In a matter of 
hours the islands could travel from 
one remote part of the pond to an- 
other. When in full flight running 
before a thirty knot wind the well 
wooded islands with some trees tower- 
ing as high as thirty feet, made the 
Flying Dutchman look like a piker. 
Fishing on the islands was a unique 
experience, the fisherman punching 
a hole through the entangled mass 
of root fibers and humus with an oar 
and then fishing through it much as 
an ice fisherman fishes through the 


The Floating Islands of Pymatuning 


By N. R. Casillo 
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ice. Fabulous catches of horned pout 
were often made even in broad and 
sunny daylight, for this finny lover 
of dusky shadows remained active 
and hungry in the deep twilight 
under the islands. 

Another local man, one _ Dolf 
Miller, who frequently fished the 
islands found himself in the same 
plight as the unlucky Bartlett except 
that Dolf managed to swim to safety. 
His description of lashing tentacle- 
like roots and the horrors lurking 
among them were but figments of his 
imagination, but no one was willing 
to disprove it. 

Practically all of the floating islands 
of Pymatuning are confined to the 
refuge area and most of them at this 
date have ceased their perigrinations 
since at least some of their roots have 
managed to make fast to the bottom. 

These deviations are created in two 
ways, the most feasible method being 
the consolidation of vegetable debris, 
the mass of drift being held together 
by the roots of plants. managing to 
have gotten a root hold on the tem- 
porarily quiescent debris. Many of 
this type are scattered widely over 
the refuge waters and have managed 
to anchor themselves in the shallow 
water. However, there are times when 
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Photo by Don Heintzelman 


GREEN FROG is a common occupant on 
the floating islands of Pymatuning. 


a strong wind will dislodge some of 
them and they drift about at the 
mercy of the winds until they run 
aground in the shallow or against 
some fixed island. 

The largest islands are but great 
slabs of matted roots, humus, logs 
and other detritus which were 
actually a part of the bottom. Most 
of the inundated area was once a 
swamp so that when the rising water 
covered it some of the more buoyant 
sections of the bottom broke off and 
floated to the top, the buoyancy 
doubtlessly being imparted by quan- 
tities of methane or swamp gas. There 
are still many places throughout the 
swamp where one may poke an oar 
into the bottom and then ignite the 
surfacing bubbles of gas. Incidentally, 
this same gas gives some credence to 
the phenomenon of the will-o’-the- 
wisp or ignus fatuus, the strange 
phosphorescent glow seen at night, 
chiefly over marshes. 

One of the largest islands so 
created is located just off of Ford 
Island, the latter being the one on 
which the waterfowl museum is 
located. The island, easfly seen from 
the museum, is a sizeable piece of 
mucky ground which appeared and 
disappeared with the seasons until it 
became “fixed.” After the ice dis- 
appeared in the spring and the water 
reached a temperature high enough 


to generate gas the island would rise 
to the surface. With the advent of 
cold weather in late fall the island 
would again sink to the bottom. 
After the interlacing roots of grasses, 
reeds, small trees and shrubs became 
consolidated sufficiently to form tight 
pockets of air and other gases the 
island remained surfaced. 

A considerable number of islands 
having developed by one or the other 
of the foregoing methods rise scarcely 
more than a foot above the surface 
of the water and are densely covered 
with various marsh plants, several 
kinds of shrubs, some vines and a 
few species of trees in various stages 
of growth. As would be expected, 
they provide an abundance of food, 
adequate cover and many nesting 
sites for waterfowl and other birds. 
The shallow water pockets which 
exist on the larger islands sport 
luxuriant stands of sedges, cattails, 
water smartweed, pickerel-weed, ar- 
rowheads, various bur-reeds, wild 
duck wheat, millet and many others. 
Recently, along the margins of some 
of the more solid -islands have de- 
veloped some nice stands of the 
highly desirable calamus, its aromatic 
root beloved of, muskrats which are 
once again repopulating the area. 

Enormous quantities of many kinds 
of insects are largely responsible for 
the many species of insectivorous 
birds dwelling in the Pymatuning. 
From mid-May to migration time in 
late summer there is a tremendous 
bustle among the feathered connois- 
seurs of succulent insects. The swal- 
low clan, as would be expected, is 
much in evidence. The emergent 
vegetation on the floating islands and 
in the surrounding marsh is ideally 
suited to the multitudinous insects 
which complete their metamorphosis 
on the unsubmerged parts of plants. 
When a concentration of birds is 
seen working over the swamp it in- 
dicates an unusually large hatch of 
insects. There is one unidentified 
Diptera which is especially abundant, 
at times literally covering much of 
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the vegetation and even the Game 
Commission buildings on _ Ford 
Island. It probably is equally abun- 
dant throughout the entire district. 
It comprises the main course of many 
bird species. 

The truly prodigious numbers of 
smaller insects are augmented by 
more substantial fare such as damsel- 
flies, alderflies, mayflies, dragonflies 
and several large strictly aquatic 
species which delight the gastronomic 
tastes of the Amphibians inhabiting 
the floating free lunch counters. One 
curious denizen deserving mention is 
the larval or worm-like stage of the 
lily-leaf caterpillar. This insect is 
common in the quiet water among 
the white pond lilies. It lives in a 
leaf case made from two sections cut 
from a pad, the two pieces of leaf 
being held together by silken strands 
which the insect spins. While de- 
veloping it feeds upon the walls of 
its case, first on the inner one and 
then on the tougher outside. By the 
time it has eaten itself out of house 
and home, it is ready to pupate or 
rest before becoming an adult. 

After the joys, vicissitudes and de- 
mands of the breeding season, the 
frogs settle down to concentrate on 
building up their emaciated bodies. 
Soon the perky spring peepers and 
cricket frogs along with their larger 
brethren, the leopard, pickerel and 
green frogs, become sleek and _ suc- 
culent and suitable fare for the 
feathered and furred inhabitants of 
the Lucullan isles. The burly bull- 
frog? He, in lonely grandeur roars 
the nights away until pounced upon 
by the omnipresent raccoons or by a 
wandering mink or what is even more 
likely, ground between the steeltrap 
jaws of the giant snappers for which 
the Pymatuning is noted. 

The floating islands with their 
little captive pools of quiet water and 
luxuriant plant life provide ideal 
dwelling places for the snails and 
other mollusks. Since the water is 
very shallow, seldomly more than a 


couple of feet in depth, the snails 
occupy all levels of their narrow con- 
fines and there is scarcely a nook and 
cranny which they do not visit. Snails 
comprise a valuable food supply for 
all animals larger than themselves. 
Indeed, there are certain kinds of 
leeches which feed on nothing else. 
Giant water bugs, water boatmen, 
backswimmers, water scorpions, 
dragonfly nymphs, fishes, frogs, turtles 
and even muskrats feed more or less 
regularly on this prolific mollusk. 

Now, let’s get back to those giant 
snapping turtles which were briefly 
mentioned. They constantly prowl 
about, under and even within the 
islands, the latters’ loose structure 
permitting easy access to innermost 
recesses. Of course, they are attracted 
by the food, lots of food, ranging 
from frogs to muskrats and even 
waterfowl. 

A hen mallard and her brood of 
six were once observed attempting a 
crossing of a quiet island-locked 
lagoon. The young clustering close to 
the mother were about half way 
across the perilous bit of water when 
one of them darted out of formation 
to garner a tidbit. With scarcely a 
splash the little fellow disappeared 
beneath the surface. If the valiant 
mother hadn’t sounded an alarm and 
quickly herded her remaining young 


SNAPPING TURTLE constantly prowl 
about, under and even within the islands. 
They are attracted by the food ranging 
from frogs to muskrats and even waterfowl. 


Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 
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BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERONS are common residents of the Pymatuning. The 
3,670 acre sanctuary makes an ideal nesting grounds for them. This pair of young herons 
won't win any prizes in beauty contests but they improve in appearance with age. 


to safety there would have been more 
losses. 

Other reptiles associated with the 
islands, especially if logs and similar 
debris make up a part of their struc- 
ture, are the painted terrapin and 
the spotted turtle. Both of these 
familiar forms are often seen arrayed 
on suitable supports sunning them- 
selves. Excepting on the islands all 
but touching the shore snakes are 
seldom observed. But, the good hunt- 
ing sometimes entices the common 
banded water snake to the more ac- 
cessible ones. Once I saw a crow 
sweep down on a nearby spot in the 
marsh and fly away with a slender 
snake clamped in its bill. The rep- 
tile’s skimpy girth and the fact that 
it was snatched from the water points 
to another of the three or four species 
of water snakes found in the Com- 
monwealth, namely, Kirtland’s water 
snake. Also, it could have been a 
common garter snake since it too 
likes marsh situations. 





During most of the summer, 
visitors at the Waterfowl Museum 
can look out over the vast expanse 
of the refuge and often see as many 
as a score or more of great white 
birds scattered widely over the 
swampland. Of the many kinds of 
larger birds inhabiting the 3,670 acre 
sanctuary, the American egret is one 
which may be readily identified with 
the unaided eye. However, between 
the major spring and fall waterfowl 
migrations the island studded water 
harbors many interesting birds. Be- 
sides the several species of “summer” 
ducks there are two or three species 
of rails, notably, the Virginia and 
sora and occasionally, the king rail. 
The great blue, little green and the 
black-crowned night herons are com- 
mon. Then, there are bitterns, grebes, 
gulls and gallinules. 

Somewhat over a mile straight out 
from the observation terrace in front 
of the museum lies a string of several 
small floating but anchored isles. 
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During May and again in October, 
double-crested cormorants use the 
islands as vantage points from which 
to launch forays after quarry and 
then as resting places to digest a 
heavy meal. The more remote or well 
hidden islets are frequently used by 
nesting Canada geese. Likely terri- 
tory where these may be found is 
along the eastern shore extending 
from the vicinity of the fish hatchery 
south to the Blair Bridge Road. Out- 
side of the refuge the line can be 
projected all the way to Hartstown, 
in all a stretch of nearly eight miles 
of excellent waterfowl environment. 


The larger mammals which doubt- 
lessly profit from the islands include 
raccoons, beaver and deer. The 
swamp raccoons were formerly highly 
prized by old time cooners for their 
great size and sagacity. Even in these 
times of low fur prices the musical 
buglings of coon hounds may ride 
the nocturnal air currents to tug at 
the heartstrings of those within ear- 
shot who love the sport. 

One would think that the deer 
would avoid the morass which most 
superficial observers believe makes up 
much of the sanctuary. Besides the 
scores of insecure islands there are 
many sizeable well wooded ones 
largely frequented by deer. Since the 
animals are seldom if ever molested 
they wax fat on their swampland 
fare. Often several of the animals 
may resort to a single island for their 
daytime siesta. 

Some years ago Game Protector 
Ray Sickles and I were exploring in 
the vicinity of the Corduroy Road 
on the east side of the refuge. Beaten 
trails of the white-tails were on every 
side leading both to the well wooded 
permanent islands as well as to the 
low-flying quaky morasses. Since it 
was high noon of a hot day we 
figured that we might surprise some 
of the animals on a well wooded 
mound immediately in front of us.” 

Our stalk took us first through a 
considerable stand of cattails, and 


then through a tangle of small trees 
and shrubs on the island itself. As 
we had surmised, the deer were 
there, five of them actually, ruminat- 
ing drowsily while bedded down in 
a copse of black alders. 

They detected us while still 80 or 
100 feet away. As one they sprang to 
their feet and rocked away to more 
distant cover. Though I have seen 
them do it many times I can never 
cease wondering how the _ small 
hoofed creatures can negotiate the 
squashy ground with such celerity 
and speed. 

Bogs and even fairly stable ground 
mark the sites of former lakes and 
ponds. Encroaching shore vegetation 
is but the beginning of a long recla- 
mation process. The shallow lake in 
the Pymatuning Refuge will some 
day revert back to what it was orig- 
inally, a swamp, and the floating 
islands will measurably hasten the 
action. How long will it take? Well, 
I have talked with men who caught 
horned pout in a pond which later 
became the site of the railroad depot 
in my home town up in New Hamp- 
shire. Closer to Pymatuning, in the 
thirty years that I have known it, the 
pond in’ the middle of Mercer Bog 
has been reduced by one third. 


PIED-BILLED GREBE makes its nest on 
floating vegetation, laying an average num- 
ber of six eggs. During August and Septem- 
ber these grebes frequent the spatterdock 
beds in the refuge area. 
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A Hunt From The Past 


By Herbert H. Beck 


Y Diary of Fieldsports, which I 

began in 1885, and which I 
wrote continuously for sixty-five 
years, recording everything I ever 
shot, undoubtedly had its original 
incentive from Warwick Woodlands. 
Warwick Woodlands, by Frank 
Forester, was the favorite book of my 
early youth. I knew its sentences al- 
most by heart. Harry Archer, of this 
seven days of shooting in Orange 
County, New York, was my ideal 
sportsman. Tom Draw, the sporting 
inn-keeper of the story, was a type 
I soon learned to know personally. I 
even knew a man in the 1890’s who 
was personally acquainted, in ‘his 
youth, with the Tom Ward, whose 
name Forester reversed into Tom 


Draw. This Oxford-educated English- 


man, of nobility, Henry William 
Herbert (1807-1858), who came to 
America in 1831 to become, under 
the name of Frank Forester, Amer- 
ica’s first popular writer on Field- 
sports, was the man whose writings 
started my Diary of Fieldsports. I 
even liked to think, as a boy, that I 
was named for H. W. Herbert rather 
than for another Englishman I ad- 
mired, Herbert Spencer. Forester’s 
tragic death, by his own hand with 
a duelling pistol, at a final party he 
had arranged for a few friends along 
the Passaic River, New Jersey, was 
a personal calamity to me. 

I wish Frank Forester could have 
been with me, as a writer, on my 
hunting trip of November 7 and 8, 
1902. How I wish I could read of this 
in Forester’s own breezy style! But 
without Frank, here is the story. Tom 
Keller and Bert Beck, of Lititz, Penn- 
sylvania, and Tom Anderson, of 
nearby Lancaster, as recorded in my 
Diary of Fieldsports of November 7 
and 8, 1902, set out for McCall's 


Ferry on the Susquehanna, in the 
late afternoon of November 6. The 
destination—good hunting country in 
nearby York County. A two horse 
team carried the three men, their 
guns, shells and field equipment, and 
three pointers, Duke, black and 
white, the senior of the group; 
Colonel, liver and white, Duke’s pal 
from Tom Keller’s kennels; and Rex, 
lemon and white, belonging to An- 
derson. Over the good roads of cen- 
tral Lancaster County the party came 
to the rough roads of the River Hills. 
When it went down the last steep 
hill leading to the McCall’s Ferry 
hotel twilight set in. Here the horses 
were stabled, to be recovered two 
days later. 

But a word of the hunters. Tom 
Keller, a Lititz pretzel baker by trade, 
was a leading sportsman who always 
had the best dogs in town. A happy- 
go-lucky man in business, his heart 
was always “in the Highlands a hunt- 
ing the roe.” It was he who broke in 
his young friend, Bert Beck, for the 
field. The latter, while living in 
Lititz, had a year before, been taken 
into the faculty of Franklin and 
Marshall College as professor of 
chemistry. Tom Anderson was a 
Lancaster figure of note. A powerful 
man, 6’ 1”, about 210 lbs., he could 
more than hold his own in any dis- 
pute. He was a brave, warm-hearted 
man, who had become famous in 
many a fire-fighting incident as engi- 
neer of the Lancaster Fire Depart- 
ment. He was one of Lancaster’s best 
shots with a shotgun. 

It was dark when the hunters and 
dogs piled into the flat-bottom, rec- 
tangular ferry boat, about 6 by 12 
feet, which was to be poled to the 


‘York County side of the river, about 


half a mile away, by the solitary boat- 
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man. A fog was rising, but the boat- 
man, knowing the rocky river course 
like a book, took off anyway. Then 
it happened. When the boat was 
about half way into the course a Lon- 
don pea fog fell. Visibility was zero. 
We could not see a yard in the blank 
darkness. The experienced boatman 
was lost, his pole trying to hold his 
boat in position against the current. 
The only sound in the blankness was 
the riffle music of Cully’s Falls, im- 
mediately below in the river. And 
that, even to the boatman, was an 
ominous sound. Cully’s Falls, from 
logging days, had always been a 
danger spot of the Susquehanna. 
Then, suddenly, in the tense moment, 
there occurred the most amazing act 
I have ever witnessed. Big Tom An- 


derson, who could not swim, and 


who well knew Cully’s Falls, lost him- 


self entirely in terror. Trembling 
from head to foot he loaded his gun, 
aimed it at the boatman, and with 
an oath, commanded him to stop at 
a rock. Terrorized Tom meant what 
he said, and the bewildered boatman 
obeyed. 

It seemed hours that we were on 
that rock, hearing nothing but the 
voice of Cully’s Falls. I do not re- 
member being much scared. I was 
thinking of Washington, similarly 
marooned in a Susquehanna fog, up 
river on a rock at Wright’s Ferry, 
as I knew had once been the case. 
Swinging lanterns through a distant 
fog look like fireflies. That is at last 
what we saw on the York County 
side. Somebody there had realized 
our plight, and a pair of lanterns was 
swinging, their light barely visible to 
our boat. Thus guided, and with 
Tom Anderson’s permission, the 
ferryman finally made the York 
County bank. We were again at ease, 
though all, but the dogs, took the 
tense feeling of a terrible moment 
with us to our pillows. That frenzied 
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act, with a loaded shotgun, was never 
mentioned again, though it must 
have held the boatman the rest of his 
life. We spent the night at the Mc- 
Call’s Ferry hotel, there on the York 
County bank. The next morning we 
hired a man to drive us to the farm 
of Nelson Gambel, about five miles 
from the river. Nelson greeted us 
warmly, and, though he did not hunt 
with us, he would have us come in to 
an excellent farm dinner at noon. In 
rolling country there, with many 
woodlots, we found five or six coveys 
of partridges (bob-whites). The dogs, 
with one‘or two exceptions by Rex, 
respected each other’s points and we 
had a good day. Throughout all these 
years I can clearly. remember how 
Tom Anderson reprimanded me for 
not leading a crossing bird enough. 
Toward evening we worked to the 
famous Brogue Tavern, where we 
spent the night. Here at the Brogue, 
a typical country inn of the past, 
under oil lights in a smoke-filled bar- 
room, there was convivialty galore. 
With the game of the day, 15 par- 
tridges and 8 rabbits, spread on a 
table before us, the jovial host (now 
Tom Draw to me) entered into the 


. a 
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jest and banter of the occasion. With 
the game protected by ample cover, 
the best we could do next day was 
10 partridges, .3 rabbits and a wood- 
cock. In late afternoon we tramped 
it back to the river, hoping to get a 
shot or two at pheasants (ruffed 
grouse), which were still in the 
heavily wooded River Hills at that 
time. 

Come to our ferryman, with no 
words said, we were poled, now in 
clear light, to the Lancaster County 
side. Here at the McCall’s Ferry 
hotel there was a special demonstra- 
tion. With 25 partridges, 11 rabbits 
and a woodcock spread on the bar, 
there was beer for the house. 

My records show on this hunt, to 
my gun, 8 partridges and 5 rabbits. 
I always kept an individual score. 
That is why I know today that my 
total score of all the game I ever shot 
in sixty-five years afield is 1344. 

Today McCall’s Ferry and Cully’s 
Falls are covered by the impounded 
waters of the Holtwood dam. Their 
names are known only on old maps. 
But persistently lingering in the 
memory of one of that hunting party 
of 1902 is the ominous music of 
Cully’s Falls and the barely visible 
distant sight of fireflies dancing in a 
pea fog. 
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Samet Time ls Bowhunting Time 


By Bill Cochran 


OU would have a hard time find- 
ing a group of sportsmen who 
received more hours of enjoyment 
from their sport than bowhunters. In 
the fall and early winter, there is the 
enjoyment 


of game season. With 








































spring comes the fun of tournaments, 
stump shooting, and bow fishing, 
while summer brings the thrills of 
varmint hunting. 

When varmint hunting is men- 
tioned, most bowhunters are quick to 
think of woodchucks, because the two 
make up a delightful pair. The word 
varmint may have a lowly sound, but 
there is nothing lowly about the 
woodchuck. This keen little rodent 
of the squirrel family can provide 
thrills you'll never forget—thrills 
you'll even have a hard time match- 
ing in big game bowhunting. 

Finding a place for chuck hunting 
is usually not a problem. His dens 
can be spotted on the hills and in 
the meadows of’ thousands of acres 
of farm land. You will find that most 
landowners will be glad to have you 
hunt him because sometimes he 
makes a nuisance of himself by 
digging unsightly holes and destroy- 
ing crops. 

Most bowhunters have a_ pet 
method of hunting chucks. Some like 
to conceal themselves near a chuck’s 
den and wait for him to make his 
appearance. While using this method 
always try to be sure that there is a 
chuck living in the hole that you are 
watching. If possible, try to find a 
spot where you can watch several 
chuck holes at one time. Home is 
very important to a chuck. He seldom 
travels far from it, so you can bet 
that it will be in the center of his 
food supply. Likely spots for his dens 
are near gardens, along fence rows, 
under brush piles and in clover or 
alfalfa meadows. 

I find much more fun trying to 
stalk a chuck rather than waiting in 
a blind for him to emerge from his 
hole. If you are familiar with the 
territory you are hunting, you will 
be much more successful at stalking, 
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because then you can spend your 
hunting time carefully stalking pro- 
ductive places. Most bowhunters who 
use this method find a good pair of 
binoculars to be a very helpful hunt- 
ing aid and leg saver. 

No matter what method you use, 
the best times of day for chuck hunt- 
ing are mornings and evenings. On 
hot summer days, midday will usually 
find a chuck sleeping in his den 
leaving the cooler parts of the day 
for feeding periods. While feeding, 
a chuck is usually fairly easy to spot, 
but it’s a different matter when it 
comes to getting close enough for a 
bow shot. His telescopic eyes are 
quick to spot anything foreign in his 
habitat. When stalking him, keep be- 
hind objects such as hills, trees, or 
brush. If this is impossible, get down 
on all fours and advance when he 
has his head down feeding, but be 
ready to freeze when he stands erect 
on his hind legs to comb the territory 
for signs of danger. 

A chuck, much to his unfortune, 
has a trait that often leads him to his 
doom. This is an  unquenchable 
curiosity. If, at the slightest hint of 
danger he would always dive for the 
safety of his den, his population 
would be much greater; but alas, the 
poor creature is even more curious 
than a cat. Keep this in mind when 
you, direct your attack. Watch him 
closely just after he senses your pres- 
ence or is startled by a close arrow. 
He may pause a few seconds to try 
to spot you, or he may run a few feet 
toward his den and then stop to look 
back over his shoulder. Don’t give up 
hope on the chuck that madly dashes 
into his hole without looking to the 
right or left. If he has not seen what 
startled him, there is a good chance 
that he will cautiously peek from his 
hole, trying to catch a glimpse of his 
intruder. The amount of curiosity a 
chuck has will vary according to his 
age and experience. If he is the vic- 
tim of constant sniping, his curiosity 
will be greatly curbed and your 
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chances of getting him will be re- 
duced. 

One advantage of bowhunting is 
its deadly quietness. When shooting, 
if you are well hidden, misses often 
won't startle a chuck. More than 
once, I have shot my quiver dry at 
chucks who regard my arrows as 
nothing more than passing birds. 

Because of your bows limited 
range, you will have to do a good 
job of stalking in order to have hunt- 
ing success. When you get as close 
to a chuck as you dare try, and the 
shot is still a difficult one,-don’t be 
afraid to try. You have nothing to 
lose. Even if you do miss, you will 
be able to collect your arrows for 
future use, and besides, misses are 
even lots of fun in bowhunting. 

Chucks and crows represent only 
two of many varmints that bow- 
hunters can hunt, but they top the 
list. Not only will you find superb 
pleasure hunting them, but you will 
also greatly increase your hunting 
and shooting skill. If you keep after 
them throughout the summer, you'll 
be ready when the cool winds of fall 
blow in game season. You'll have 
yourself a masters degree in bow- 
hunting. 
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Borrow Your Rifle, Buddy? 


By Francis W. Kemp 


HE average American rifleman 

who hunts sooner or later be- 
comes involved in a situation where 
the possession of a spare rifle would 
rescue him from an embarrassing 
position. Dropping your super-duper 
magnum and splintering the stock is 
no laughing matter whether on an 
extended western pack trip or merely 
alighting from an automobile on an 
eastern deer hunt. Whittling a new 
stock from a limb of the nearest tree 
is rather exasperating, and trying to 
talk a gunsmith into dropping every- 
thing and concentrating on your 
problem requires more tact and 


eloquence than trying to inveigle a 






commitment out of Khrushchev. To 
be sure, they sympathize with you 
but unless you are very lucky you 
will have to take your turn in line 
with other emergency jobs that seem 
to crop up every hunting season. 
Eventually, also, there comes a day 
when someone asks for the loan of 
your rifle. A casual acquaintance can 
be dismissed with the blunt state- 
ment, “Sorry, 1 never lend my rifle 
to anyone,” but try that statement on 
your best friend and shooting buddy 
and somehow the words stack up in 
your larnyx. Of course, your friend 
won't even ask to borrow your rifle 
—he will merely relate the terrible 
accident that happened to his weapon 
in the middle of the gunning season 
and, seeing that you have made your 
kill or are unable to hunt the next 
few days, you find yourself placing 
your pet in his hands and wishing 
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him luck. A lump comes up in your 
throat when he departs but you know 
he will take as good care of your 
property as humanly possible and, 
after all, friendship can not be 
valued in dollars and cents. 

Again, you may have a family 
problem. Two _ brothers, four 
brothers-in-law, eight uncles, thirty 
first cousins, etc. will put you in a 
spot sooner or later. Let’s face it—a 
spare rifle is a right handy gadget 
when it comes to keeping peace in 
the family or making an impression 
on your daughter’s boy friend. 


Mr. Average Sportsman owns a 
rifle in very good condition and, as 
hunters are found in all levels of life, 
you can be certain that many of these 
men saved nickels and dimes on their 
carfare, tobacco money, and other 
everyday necessities to purchase what 
they believed to be the best rifle ob- 
tainable for their purposes. It would 
be economically impossible for them 
to duplicate their favorite firearm 
and the- logical solution is a good 
second-hand rifle at a fair price. 

One of the better methods of locat- 
ing a bargain is by inquiring at your 
local gunsmith’s. Once in a while he 
will know of a good buy or be ac- 
quainted with someone who intends 
to trade his rifle on a new piece. At 
times, however, no local rifles are 
available and the hunter is forced to 
look elsewhere. In recent years vari- 
ous arms companies throughout the 
U.S. have imported thousands of 
foreign arms and these are selling 
like hot cakes. National advertising 
has reached sportsmen everywhere 
and the low prices quoted have sent 
many a hunter reaching for his 
pocketbook. If this impulse strikes 
you, now is the time to STOP— 
LOOK—and LISTEN. OK—now that 
your money is safely back in your 
pocket, let’s take a look at the aver- 
age advertisement. The rifles being 
offered for sale are all bargains—but 
not necessarily for you. The firearms 
collector can pick up some outstand- 








ing, low-priced items for his collec- 
tion but the majority of these have 
had their day and are not suitable 
for hunting; in addition, modern 
smokeless powders with accompany- 
ing high pressures make the majority 
unsafe to shoot. Rare old weapons 
are all right in their place but, ex- 
cept in unusual circumstances, have 
no place in the field. Some rifles, 
however, are listed as unbelievable 
bargains for hunters. Now is the time 
to place that advertisement in your 
pocket and drop in on your favorite 
gunsmith to LISTEN to what he has 
to say. Tell him you are looking for 
a spare hunting rifle at the lowest 
possible cost and you will find that 
he understands your problem. High 
pressure copy and photographs of 
men facing kodiak bears at six paces 
won't faze him one bit. He knows 
that any hunter getting that close to 
game without anchoring it needs at 
least a 20 MM cannon, and not a 
relic discarded by modern day 
descendants of Genghis Khan. Rifles 
and carbines selling for slightly more 
than ten bucks, of recent WW II 
vintage, never issued, but of a caliber 
for which it is impossible to buy am- 
munition or reloading equipment, 
are promptly ruled out. Of course 
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the seller has all the ammunition 
(military type) you will ever need 
but that is useless for your purpose. 
Within a short time the selection is 
narrowed down to a few rifles and 
all of these are of the calibers for 
which you can walk into a store, 
plank down your money, and walk 
out with shells to fit. In every case 
reloading tools are available in the 
event that the major ammunition 
companies discontinue manufactur- 
ing that particular caliber. 

This past spring I followed the 
above procedure almost exactly and 
after a conference with my gunsmith 


ordered a “Model 95” 7 MM Mauser 
carbine guaranteed to be in good 
condition, and priced at $19.95, from 
an advertisement in the American 
Rifleman. Ordering from the Rifle- 
man was done deliberately because 
of their insistence that all articles 
accepted for advertisement must be 
properly described. About 30 days 
later the rifle arrived, parcel post col- 
lect ($2.10), and on unpacking it my 
first impression was that I had 
thrown away twenty bucks. It looked 
somewhat better after the light coat 
of grease was removed and the entire 
mechanism cleaned. The rifling and 
barrel were in very good condition, 
the safety worked, and the _ bolt 
looked OK. Next step consisted in 
purchasing a box of shells for $4.55. 
Was it ready for firing? Not yet—an- 
other trip to the gunsmith was in 
order to check on the headspace. 
The bolt was numbered differently 
than the action but it checked out all 
right and was found ready for ‘the 
first test firing. Using a bench rest at 
100 yards the first shot was four feet 
to the left and five feet low. Bore 
sighting confirmed the fact that the 
sights were away off and an examina- 
tion of the military adjustments re- 
vealed that it would be impossible 
to properly align them. The soldier 
who used this carbine certainly never 
hit anything he was aiming at except 
by accident. The firing pin made a 
deep impression in the primer that 
looked suspicious and another shot 
was touched off to check it. This time 
the pin almost ruptured the primer 
so the proceedings were brought to 
an abrupt halt. A close examination 
of the bolt indicated that the firing 
pin had probably been replaced in 
the past and that the new one was 
a little too long. A little was honed 
off the pin and this apparently cured 
the trouble as primers in the shells 
fired thereafter appeared normal. 
The carbine was obviously unfit to 
use for hunting purposes and an- 
other conference with the gunsmith 
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was in order. Holding expenditures 
to a minimum, the gunsmith re- 
moved the old sights and swivels, and 
shortened the stock sporter style. The 
latter involved inletting a piece of 
wood to fill the gap left by removing 
the cleaning rod. The magazine fol- 
lower was ground to permit closing 
of the bolt without the use of the left 
hand when the carbine was empty. 
New sights were purchased and a 
ramp was installed under the front 
sight. It was necessary to place a 
metal shim under the front of the 
ramp as the barrel had been turned 
down the last inch. This could have 
been avoided by cutting one inch off 
the barrel but it was thought inad- 
visable to shorten it below 22 inches 
without being certain what effect 
this might have on grouping the 
shots. New sling and swivels were 
fitted. The total retail price for parts 
came to $14.60 and the labor charge 
was a mere $3.00. The completed 
carbine weighs seven and one-half 
pounds and, contrary to most 7 MM’s, 
kicks like a Missouri mule. Sometime 
in the future a recoil pad will be in- 
stalled and the stock refinished. Let’s 
call the cost $50 in round numbers 
which is not too bad—but if it were 
not for the fact that the cost of gun- 
smith labor was almost negligible the 
cost would have been at least $75. 
Now let’s take a look at the com- 
pleted carbine. It is a good spare 
weapon for any big game found on 


a 


the North American continent with 
the exception of kodiak bear. Ballis- 
tically speaking, it is superior to the 
popular 30-30 but not quite up to 
the 30-06. Reloading is permissible 
but the soft Model 95 action with 
only two locking lugs will not permit 
loading up to maximum pressures 
and it will be impossible to bring out 
the full potential of this fine caliber. 
To date with commercial ammuni- 
tion it has functioned perfectly and 
it should serve its purpose. 

If $75.00 is too much money for 
you to put in a spare rifle, how does 
$15.00 suit you? Yes—for fifteen bucks 
you can purchase US Cal. 30 
M1903A3 supplied in unserviceable 
condition and for several extra dol- 
lars any gunsmith will check it and 
it will be ready to go. The action is 
strong and you can reload to your 
heart’s content (following recom- 
mended procedure). Membership in 
the National Rifle Association will 
entitle you to order this rifle from 
the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship and it is your best buy as it can 
be used as is and remodeled later 
into an excellent sporter if you de- 
sire. How do I know? Well, it’s an- 
other story but I ordered one of these 
rifles too—you see, I am the fellow 
with all those relatives referred to in 
the beginning of this story and in 
addition, am raising a couple of boys 
myself. I need an arsenal—not a 
spare! 
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Night-Time Skysweeper_The Bat 


By Wilbert Nathan Savage 


F you find it difficult to think of 

the bat as a bona fide mammal, 
you aren’t alone. For even in this 
modern age it is still possible in 
some quarters to drum up a wager 
supporting the claim that bats lay 
eggs and hatch their young. But even 
the obstinately wearisome fellow who 
last year found the “bat’s nest full 
of brown eggs” while painting the 
church belfry must finally succumb 
to enlightenment. For the bat is as 
solidly entrenched in the mammal 
order as the twelve-point buck you 
missed last year, or the dam-happy 
beavers who've been working the 
night-shift over on Bearpaw Creek. 

Some two thousand different kinds 
of bats inhabit the world. The body 
of one type is no larger than a shrew, 
while several kinds of fruit-eating 
bats of the tropics boast wingspreads 
of five feet. There are many different 
types of bats in North America, but 
only eleven distinct species may be 
found in Pennsylvania. At least three 
of these must be classed as quite rare. 

It is pretty generally agreed that 
the body of the common bat reminds 
one of a mouse. But right here the 


bat can draw the line and smugly 
deny kinship to any of the rodent 
clan. His is a _ separate order— 
Chiroptera—from the Greek words 
meaning “hand-winged.” Further- 
more, he isn’t a newcomer to the 
Universe. Fossils satisfactorily indi- 
cate that Mr. Bat’s structure has re- 


‘mained relatively unchanged during 


the past 60,000,000 years! 

The bat’s hind feet can barely pass 
as feet, while his front “feet” end in 
a hand-like arrangement made up of 
elongated “finger” bones complete 
with a partialiy free thumb. Leathery 
skin covers this ribbed framework on 
either side of the body, and thus 
the remarkably efficient wings are 
formed. 

Bats do not alight on the ground 
if they can avoid it, for they crawl 
with pathetic difficulty. They cannot 
spring into the air from a flat sur- 
face, but must climb up a little in 
order to launch themselves on their 
flight. Once the bat is airborne he 
becomes a_ graceful, coordinated 
aerialist. Some are swifter than 
others; some excel in swooping, per- 
fectly controlled maneuverability. A 
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good example of gymnastic prowess: 
the red bat. This narrow-winged fel- 
low is capable of darting through the 
air with great speed—a real zig-zag 
show-off, and it would be impossible 
for any bird—even the swifts and 
nighthawks—to “tail” him in_ his 
dazzling flight. 

The little brown bat is Pennsyl- 
vania’s most common member of the 
flying mammal clan. It is smaller than 
its big brown cousin, but ears and 
tail are proportionately longer. S. 
Howard Williams, in his “Mammals 
of Pennsylvania,” tells of finding 
thousands of the squeaking little 
creatures hibernating in Bear Cave, 
Westmoreland county. There were “a 
few albinos among the slumbering 
throng... .” 

The big brown bat is also common 
in the State. Its wingspread, about 
12 inches, is three inches greater than 
that of the little brown bat. Making 
its appearance rather late in the eve- 
ning it flies lower than the red bat 
and shows a definite preference for 
urban areas. It is supposed to be 
migratory, and this may hold true 
in the northern ranges, but in Penn- 
sylvania it usually hibernates. In mild 
weather it may venture forth and go 
abroad on short flights—an energetic 
habit not shared by the sound-sleep- 
ing little brown bat. 

Most beautiful of our native bats 
is the red bat. Its color may vary 








from bright reddish brown to a yel- 
lowish light red. Each shoulder is 
adorned by a white patch. It is ap- 
proximately the same size as the big 
brown bat, and is the first to take 
wing in the evening. He may even 
start his “skysweeping” before sun- 
down. The red bat may or may not 
migrate, all depending on how his 
instinct has sized up the approaching 
winter. More than any other bat, the 
red bat is the most solitary in its 
habits. 

In certain swampy regions of the 
State, one can find the silver-haired 
bat. But it is not abundant. It also 
has a wingspan of about a foot, and 
is brownish-black in color. The dorsal 
surface is marked by a _ random 
sprinkling of white-tipped hairs, giv- 
ing the upper part of the body a 
grayish tinge. It is most plentiful in 
the Pymatuning Swamp and in 
Mercer and Crawford counties. It has 
a habit—as do many bats—of skim- 
ming close to water surfaces, picking 
up floating insects or snatching a 
drink while on the wing. 

The hoary bat is not common in 
Pennsylvania, but it has been ob- 
served. in many counties. Its shape, 
especially the long narrow wings, re- 
sembles that of the red bat, but it is 
larger. Its color may vary from 
umber-brown to light yellowish 
brown. The hairs are usually tipped 
with white and the face peppered 


LITTLE BROWN BAT is Pennsylvania’s most common member of the flying mammal 
clan. It is smaller than its big brown cousin but ears and tail are proportionately longer. 





















































U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service Photo 


BIG BROWN BAT likes towns and people. 
You may even see him fluttering around 
street lamps at night in search of insects 
attracted to the light. 


with short black hairs. The under- 
side is white, but between the belly 
and the throat there is a band of 
light brown. As a rule, the hoary bat 
does not bother to seek out dark 
places during the day. Instead, it 
hangs itself up on ‘a convenient twig. 
(The method of alighting in batdom 
is always right-side up, assisted by the 
“thumb” hooks and the hind feet. 
But as soon as he’s sure of his anchor 
points he makes himself comfortably 
at home by turning head downward 
and hanging on with the curved nails 
of his hind feet, exhibiting no dignity 
in the process, but plenty of deter- 
mination). 

Say’s bat and Leconte’s little brown 
bat have a limited distribution in 
Pennsylvania. They are so similar to 
the little brown bat that they are 
often confused with that species. Say’s 
bat has longer ears and prefers the 
lowlands—always in rural places. It 
has been reported from Somerset, 
Fayette, Greene, Allegheny, Cambria 
and Westmoreland counties. Leconte’s 
bat has short ears and 18 teeth above 
and 20 below. The usual arrange- 
ment among bats is 18 teeth above, 





14 below. But just to keep everything 
confused, some have 16 above and 


‘18 below. 


The New York pygmy bat, the 
Georgia pygmy bat, and the Indiana 
bat are rare in, the State. At widely- 
spaced intervals the Georgia pygmy 
bat may up his population slightly 
in some sections. But the Indiana bat 
is so rare that only a few have been 
observed—two of these in Delaney’s 
Cave, near’ Fairchance, Fayette 
county. The New York pygmy bat, 
always scarce even in his favorite 
western and northern habitats, are 
believed to range as far north as 
Minnesota. Several have been sighted 
in Beaver county. Like the Indiana 
bat and the Georgia pygmy, the New 
York pygmy bat has a body length of 
less than three and a half inches. 

The evening or twilight bat quali- 
fies as the State’s most narrowly dis- 
tributed bat. It is small, ranging in 
color from mouse-gray to red-brown. 
A southern species it is strictly gre- 
garious and, strangely, is known al- 
most exclusively in the vicinity of 
Waynesburg, Greene County! 

Most bats are covered with an ex- 
ceedingly fine, soft fur. With the 
wings fully spread, the size of the bat 
creates a deceptive weight illusion. 
But in reality—as an example—more 
than 20 adult little brown bats may 
be required to gross a weight of one 
pound! Yet, this diminutive little 
“squeaker” may live to be fifteen 
years old, during which time he con- 
sumes close to a hundred pounds of 
insects—indeed, his insect consump- 
tion for a single night has been 
known to equal more than half the 
weight of his body! 

Like the owl, bats of our hemis- 
phere have been endowed with per- 
fectly noiseless wings. The rubbery 
muscle structure which powers the 
strange pinions looks delicate and in- 
adequate. But deception rules here, 
too, for migrating bats can fly great 
distances, non-stop. And they can 
dart and gambol through the night 
sky for hours on end, flying with open 
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mouth which scoops up flying beetles, 
gnats, moths, midges, mosquitoes, etc. 
(Bats make a constant noise while in 
flight, rhythmic and too highly keyed 
for human ears to hear. More about 
this in a later paragraph). 

Perhaps the best demonstration of 
big-energy-in-a-small-package is pro- 
vided by mama bat as she carries her 
young (except when she decides to 
“hang” them up for practice dangles, 
they cling to her from birth until 
they are at least three weeks old) on 
nocturnal feeding flights. Neither her 
speed nor her aerial agility appear to 
be affected by the extra burden of 
her brood which, in case she _ has 
borne quadruplets, may exceed her 
own weight. And while she’s flitting 
over broad expanses the young may 
be draining her milk supply, relent- 
lessly forcing her to rebuild her 
strength with huge quantities of in- 
sects. In order not to be misleading, 
I believe that I should here point 
out that many female bats are 
equipped with but two nipples, and 
a few with only one. Others, like the 
red bat and the hoary bat, have four 






nipples. Nature engineers things in 
such a way that a mother bat able 
to take care of four young frequently 
may bear less than four; but rarely 
does the female with but one nipple 
experience a multiple birth. 

The physical make-up of all bats is 
vastly unlike that of any other mam- 
mal, either living or extinct. Science 
hase found out, for instance, that all 
bats are totally color-blind. To them 
she world is either black or white, 
or both. But Eats can see perfectly 
well in bright sunlight, so the an- 
cient “blind as a bat” saying is wholly 
without foundation. They do prefer 
darkness, however, and light seems to 
make them uncomfortable .. . “par- 
ticularly if they are made to stare at 
it wide-eyed.” ... 

The bat’s normal temperature—an 
amazing 104 degrees—becomes a truly 
phenomenal thing when we consider 
that it automatically adjusts down- 
ward when the creature hibernates. 
If the inside of a cave or other shelter 
has a temperature of 58 degrees above 
zero, the body temperature of the bat 
will very quickly approximate that 


BATS BY THE THOUSANDS pour out of Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico each night to 


destroy millions of harmful insects. Bats are never molested because of the good they do. 
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reading. If the temperature happens 
to drop below thirty degrees above 
zero, the bat generally will die. The 
rate of breathing can be reduced 
down to eight or ten breaths per 
minute during hibernation, while 
normal respiration requires 200 
breaths per minute! 

If you have ever held a bat in your 
hands—and this can safely be done 
with the protection of thin leather 
gloves—you probably noticed that it 
trembled all over. This was not 
caused by fear, but was protection 
against abuse of a network of nerves 
so sensitive that your touch was in 
effect like that of a rasping file on 
a child’s flesh. The little fellow’s ears 
and the tip of its nose share this same 
sensitivity. One scientist reports that 
the bat’s ears are so sensitive that 
when he fired an experimental shot 
near a flock, the concussion knocked 
almost every one of the hundreds of 
bats to the ground! 

As far back as 1794 an Italian 
biologist became keenly aware of the 
fact that bats are equipped with a 
sixth sense. He blindfolded a num- 
ber of bats and turned them loose in 
a roomful of dangling ropes. The 
bats wheeled about in the room, 
rarely touching any of the ropes. To- 
day we know that bats have had their 
own radar system for millions of 
years! 

Following a hunch that bats emit 
high-frequency sounds while in flight, 
scientists recently used a supersonic 
recorder to gain a revealing insight 
into the bat’s secret methods of un- 
canny perception. It was learned that 
not only do the creatures release 
rapid bursts of almost constant sound 
pitched far above the hearing range 
of the human ear, but also that these 
sounds were bounced back to the 
bat’s incredibly sensitive “radar” ears 
by anything that may be “focused” 
in its flight path. In other words the 
bat is both transmitter and receiver. 
It projects sounds into the air; in- 
stantaneous and exact pinpointing of 





echo’s origin then tells the bat what 
to do next—whether to swerve a little 
or a lot to the right or left, up or 
down. Some inner mechanism ap- 
parently computes with monotonous 
accuracy the, distance to the object, 
whether it be fixed or moving. Some 
scientists believe the bat can use his 
“radar” device to single out things 
as small as a tiny insect—which he 
gobbles up after taking ultra-preci- 
sion distance and location measure- 
ments on a pitch-black night. Science 
has already proved that bats cannot 
see in total darkness, so the little 
winged fellow with the whiz-bang, 
high-gear metabolism isn’t able to 
rely on his eyes to guide him to some 
juicy insect. 

Science is a long way from com- 
pletion of its study of the complex 
sending and _ receiving equipment 
which so marvclously directs the 
movements of Mr. Bat. Undoubtedly 
the awesome little surprise package 
will continue to astound and en- 
lighten space-age men for some time 
to come. (Right now, the homing 
instincts of the bat, said to be more 
accurately attuned than those of any 
bird, are being carefully studied and 
reported on from time to time). 

Among non-tropical bats, mating 
occurs in the fall. But, curiously, 
embryonic growth is completely ar- 
rested during hibernation and preg- 
nancy does not actually begin until 
spring. It lasts about 90 days, and 
the young arrive in June or July. 
The mother goes through the ordeal 
hanging right-side up, so that the 
tiny youngsters will drop into a sack 
she fashions by curling her winged 
tail upward. She snips off the um- 
bilical cord with her sharp teeth and 
allows the blind, naked infant to find 
its source of nourishment. In about 
nine days the baby bat opens its eyes. 
The mother bat will use buffeting 
wings and chattering teeth to fight 
for her young if need~be, but the 
male takes no interest in the young. 
He’s usually in a new territory, sport- 
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ing around the countryside when his 
offspring enters the world. 

Down through the centuries few 
living things have been more thor- 
oughly slandered and maligned than 
the bat. As a matter of tradition he’s 
still associated with witches and 
black cats on Halloween. Folklore 
has long played shoddy and unfair 
tricks on him. And common, indeed, 
is the belief that bats carry bedbugs, 
but this is absurdly untrue. So is the 
claim that all bats eagerly await an 
opportunity to become entangled in 
some hapless woman’s hair. They 
have no more inclination to bury 
themselves in feminine tresses than 
does a butterfly or a bluebird. In- 
deed, if such a stormy event should 
occur, the bat probably would be 
more terrified than the lady! The 
great William T. Hornaday once 
commented: “One cross old bumble- 
bee is more dangerous to a peaceful 
’ ~)} community than all of the common 
» ~) bats of the countryside.” ... 
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Friends In Need 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY-—April 
9, while conversing with Harvey 
Secrest, a friend from the Licking 
Creek area of Mt. Union RD, I 
learned of another of the phenomenal 
friendships developed among natures 
creatures. Mr. Secrest, a breeder of 
German shepards, had a covey of 
quail frequenting his property prior 
to the 58 hunting season. After the 
season only two females and one male 
bird remained. One evening during 
the daily exercise period the one dog 
discovered and gently brought to Mr. 
Secrest one of the female quail which 
had the right eye dislodged due to a 
shotgun pellet wound. An attempt 
was made to replace the eye but it 
failed. The eye was then removed 
and medication applied. Fearing the 
bird may succumb to starvation and 
exposure during the ensuing winter, 
it was placed in the chicken house to 
recover. A small door was left open 
and the following day the remaining 


AIWO WHATTA YOU THUNK 
SOURE POrVIVE- 


two birds accepted the chicken house 
as their home. One of the other 
occupants of the house, a _ large 
rooster, that adopted the quail as his 
brethren. All four birds roosted at 
night in the following manner. One 
female quail on one side of the 
rooster and one male and the other 
female on the other side. The rooster 
then extended his wings over the 
quail forming a canopy and more or 
less defying anyone to disturb his 
charge.—District Game Protector 
Richard Furry, Huntingdon. 


What’s Up Doc? : 

YORK COUNTY—On April 3, I 
went with District Game Protector 
Kirkpatrick to North York to answer 
a rabbit damage complaint. The lady 
who had made the complaint showed 
us the damaged shrubbery and trees. 
After she had shown us the area, she 
stated she had a bush at the front of 
the house with some kind of damage 
but was unable to find out what kind. 
As we stood at the bush talking, I 
happened to glance down and there 
was the culprit who was doing her 
the damage. The lady of the house 
was very much amazed and a bit dis- 
pleased too, discovering that the cul- 
prit was her 2-year-old son.—District 
Game Protector William A. Griffie, 
York. 


Hard Boiled Eggs 


CRAWFORD COUNTY—While 
checking Wood Duck boxes on Sparty 
Lake I discovered that one of the 
boxes contained three eggs from last 
year. They were as hard as baseballs, 
but otherwise untouched. These eggs 
were apparently from a very late 
hatch last year.—District Game Pro- 
tector John R. Miller, Titusville. 
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Rock-A-Bye Baby 

ALLEGHENY COUN T Y—Mel 
Clear, Deputy Game Protector of 
Pittsburgh, has many damage com- 
plaints to take care of, particularly 
regarding squirrels and raccoon. One 
of his most unusual experiences in 
this respect happened last month. 
Upon receiving a call that squirrels 
were invading the privacy of a home, 
Mel was looking about on the second 
floor of the residence, when he 
noticed a movement in the mattress 
of the baby’s crib. Mel probed the 
mattress with his hand, and hastily 
drew back this appendage with a 
mama squirrel hanging on his index 
finger. Three babies (squirrel) were 
also in the mattress. The locale? Why, 
Squirrel Hill, of course.—District 
Game Protector Samuel Weigel, 
Gibsonia. 


Old Hunters Never Die 


ADAMS COUNTY—Hunting can 
be a strenuous sport, and also one 
to provide lots of healthful recrea- 
tion and a “take it easy” sport. 
Mr. William Oyler, of Arendtsville, 
stopped by my headquarters to re- 
late some of his experiences. Now 69 
years of age, Mr. Oyler has recently 
retired after a life of fruit farming. 
He tells me that for most of his life 
he was too busy and had little oppor- 
tunity to hunt. Since retiring, Mr. 
Oyler has become a “specialist” in 
the Woodchuck-hunting field. Using 
a Remington Mod. 722 in the .222 
cal., equipped with a 6 power ‘scope, 
Mr. Oyler last summer killed 174 


woodchucks for his fellow farmers in 
his Adams County area. In enjoying 
his retirement to the fullest Mr. 
Oyler has hunted in Maine as well 
as in Pennsylvania for deer and bear 
and is leaving this week for a com- 
bination fishing and spring bear 
hunting trip to Canada. Retirement 
for this gentleman has meant, not 
the “Sitting out” of his remaining 
years, but an opportunity for the 
things for which he could never find 
time during a life time of hard work. 
—District Game Protector Paul 


Glenny, Gettysburg. 


He Who Laughs Last 


LEHIGH COUNTY—Mr. Clayton 
Dengler, Trexlertown, who has been 
trapping fox for several years in 
Lehigh County, recently told me of 
an experience he had when attempt- 
ing to dig out a red fox from its den. 
He and Mr. Paul Hausman dug 22 
feet in order to get the red fox out 
of its den. They then put the fox in 
a burlap bag, after which they cov- 
ered the hole which they had dug. 
When this was completed, they 
turned to pick up the fox in the bag 
and discovered the bag was empty! 
Mr. Fox had eaten a hole thru the 
bag and was enjoying his liberty.— 
District Game Protector William A. 
Moyer, Allentown. 


SYUST BE A SKINNY ONE — 
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CALL MEA LOON, 
with YA / 2 


Look Ma—No Radar 


FULTON COUNTY—Over a 
period of years I have picked up 
quite a few Loons and Grebes. 
Electric storms at night are their big 
hazard. Wet, black-top roads ap- 
parently look like streams in the 
lightning flashes. The grebe and 
Loon are aquatic marvels, but nearly 
helpless on land. Their legs are too 
far back on their bodies to permit 
them to walk, and neither can fly 
unless they take off from water. 


A word of caution, if ever you have 
occasion to take a Loon tu a body of 
water. He possesses a sharp strong 
bill that works well on land or water. 
—District Game Protector Carl Jar- 
rett, McConnellsburg. 


Flat-footed Friends 


MERCER COUNTY-—During the 
last two weeks of April, I have ob- 
served five Mallard duck nests on a 
large farm pond and all of them had 
eggs laid in them, with one nest con- 
taining 13 eggs. These ducks are 
semi-domestic and I informed the 
owner of the pond that crows were 
frequenting the pond and he should 
make it a point to wipe out the crows 
because they would eventually find 
and rob the duck nests. A few weeks 
later the landowner informed me that 
the crows found the. nests and de- 
stroyed four of them. Now, as the 


ducks lay eggs the landowner fathers 
them and puts them under a setting 
Rhode Island Red clucker which he 
has penned. What an awful let-down 
it is going to be to this chicken when 
she hatches out the eggs and learns 
that all of her offspring have flat feet. 
—District Game Protector Arthur 
Biondi, Mercer. 


Biting the Hand That Fed Her 


BUCKS COUNTY—Deputy Game 
Protector Dick VanSant of Levittown 
reported an actual incident which re- 
veals a behavior characteristic not 
often associated with the timid back- 
yard cottontail rabbit. 

Last year Mrs. William Powell, of 
the Snow Ball Gate Section of Levit- 
town, hand-raised an orphaned cot- 
tontail. The animal was subsequently 
released in her yard where it took 
up residence. It was induced to re- 
main by regular feeding through late 
summer and winter months. 

This spring, on April 15th, Mrs. 
Powell attempted to feed it some 
lettuce from her fingers and was 
promptly bitten for her trouble. 
Thinking the rabbit preferred pri- 
vacy, no further attempts at ap- 
proaching it were made. 

The final insult occurred when, a 
few days later, VanSant was called 
and requested to come right away 
because a rabbit was chasing some 
women around the backyard. When 
he arrived he was told that the ani- 
mal had attacked Mrs. Powell and 
two small girls and had scratched 
them severely on the legs. During the 
tussel Mrs. Powell fell backwards 
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over the children’s swing and cut her 
leg before the trio could reach cover. 

The rabbit was killed and analyzed 
for rabies; it was found to be per- 
fectly healthy. However, a nest con- 
taining five young rabbits was found 
about 150 feet from the scene of the 
attack. 

Could it be possible, remembering 
her own underprivileged youth, that 
she was trying to save her progeny 
from a life of eye droppers, ninny 
bottles, limp lettuce, bruised ribs, 
and the confines of an undersized 
cardboard box?—District Game Pro- 
tector William J. Lockett, Doyles- 
town. 


Song Leader 

NORTHEAST DIVISION—For the 
past 5 years I have been an observer 
on a survey of woodcock on the 
spring singing grounds. My line runs 
from a point in Egypt Valley to 
Westbrooks pond and has 9 stops. 
The birds usually start to sing about 
March 2Ist and continue to about 
April 30th. I can step out on the 
front lawn and hear 4 different birds 
performing within a 150 yard radius. 
No doubt many persons are familiar 
with the woodcock mating habits but 
for those who are not and are ardent 
woodcock hunters, it would sure 
amaze them to watch the flight of 
the male as he descends on one of 
these flights. One hunter remarked, 
“I never saw a woodcock fly like this.” 
—Land Manager Albert J. Kriefski, 
Hawley. 


Alarm Clock 

SCHUYLKILL COUN T Y—On 
Sunday, April 12, 1959, at. approxi- 
mately 5:45 a:m. I was awakened by 
a loud rapping at my bedroom win- 
dow. Thinking it was someone who 
had killed a deer on the highway 
and wanted me to get up, I looked 
out the bedroom window and found 
to my surprise a large male ringneck 
pheasant jumping up against the 


window and pecking at his reflection. 
The pheasant did this every morning 
regularly at the same time. We used 
him for an alarm clock until Day- 
light Saving Time went into effect. 
Then the pheasant forgot to turn his 
clock ahead and was exactly one hour 
late.—District Game Protector F. 
Mason Spancake, Pine Grove. 


Better Rat Trap 


MERCER COUNTY-The pro- 
prietor of a food store related this 
story to me and it proves that so- 
called predators are beneficial. 

He was cutting meat one evening 
and heard quite a commotion and 
squealing in the store. He investi- 
gated and found a rat with a weasel 
in hot pursuit coming down the aisle 
and then disappeared under some 
boxes. The weasel would come out 
of hiding while he would be cutting 
meat and venture over to sniff at his 
feet and he in turn would throw a 
chunk of meat on the floor and the 
weasel would take it behind some 
boxes. This little fellow stayed 
around for about a week and then 
disappeared, so did the rat. This man 
claims that weasels are better than 
any rat poison or _ traps.—District 
Game Protector Arden Fichtner, 
Greenville. 
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Why Hen Pheasants Are 


Protected in 


Pennsylvania 


By Glenn L. Bowers 


Chief, Division of Research 


OME hunters have indicated a de- 

sire for opening the season on 
hen pheasants. Various reasons have 
been advanced, most of which do not 
support or justify the position these 
sportsmen have taken. 

Although in most hunting we shoot 
males and females there are good 
reasons to protect hen pheasants. The 
females and young of most other 
species are not subjected to the severe 
selective mortality common to pheas- 
ants during the breeding, nesting and 
brooding periods. Another extremely 
important fact is that the harvest of 
pheasants is the highest of any species 
—that is, a higher percentage of the 
pre-season population of cock pheas- 
ants is taken by hunters than any 
other species. Pheasants, living in 
open farming country, are easier 
hunted and killed than grouse in 


EVEN ZT CAN SEE 
THE DUFFER ENCE . 


woodlands. By way of contrast, the 
rate of harvest of grouse would be 
only a small fraction of the rate for 
pheasants. 

Bobwhite quail mate as _ pairs, 
hence there is no advantage to selec- 
tive shooting since a cock is required 
for each hen. But because one cock 
pheasant mates with a harem of many 
hens there is a distinct advantage in 
selective shooting to provide a maxi- 
mum number of breeding hens for 
the production of a good crop of 
young birds. 

One fact often stated by those who 
would open the season on hens is 
that both sexes are taken on regulated 
shooting grounds (shooting pre- 
serves). There is no valid comparison 
here, because natural reproduction is 
no consideration in the shooting 
grounds operation. The _ shooting 
grounds operator depends upon the 
cover he has developed to hold the 
birds he releases almost daily during 
the season. 


Another argument advanced is that 
there is a tremendous waste of hens 
which are killed by mistake and left 
to rot in the fields. Apparently those 
advancing this argument would 
change the law because a few hunters 
violate it. Do we change traffic and 
speed laws because there are viola- 
tions? There is very little reason for 
the accidental shooting of a hen 
pheasant, and a sportsman interested 
in the future of his sport will be 


careful in determining sex before he 


fires. 
A few misinformed and misguided 
individuals believe that there are 
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more female chicks hatched than 
cocks. For the most part Nature 
brings forth, in all forms of life, 
about an equal number of both sexes. 
Pheasants are no exception. A check 
of hatches of thousands of birds in- 
dicates a sex ratio varying little from 
50-50. 

The statement has been made that 
many states permit both sexes to be 
taken. ‘Many’ is a relative classifica- 
tion—but at any rate is a misstate- 
ment in regard to legal open seasons 
on hen pheasants. Some states which 
have little or no natural wild pro- 
duction shoot hens. But these states 
are completely dependent upon re- 
leased birds for their hunting. Other 
states tried hen shooting but either 
gave it up as populations dwindled 
or closely regulated the harvest by 
rather complicated tagging, or semi- 
controlled conditions. In areas where 
pheasants become extremely plentiful 
(and it is doubtful that this condi- 
tion will ever exist in Pennsylvania) 
some hens could be shot. But in most 
years and in most areas we can use 
all the wild hens we can keep. Re- 
cently a mid-western state experi- 
mented with hen shooting in several 
counties. Compared to populations 
on areas of cocks-only hunting the 
population went down considerably 
the first year following the hen har- 
vest. The second year there was a 
very marked reduction, and by the 
third year pheasants were scarce! 


Some states can get by with fewer 
hen holdovers because conditions dur- 
ing nesting and brooding are far dif- 
ferent from those in Pennsylvania. In 
some other states pheasants nest on 
the banks of drainage ditches and in 
other areas removed from the hazards 
of active agricultural operations. In 
our state most hens nest in hayfields 
and the young spend most of their 
early life in similar areas where they 
are vulnerable to farm machinery. 
Losses during the breeding, nesting 
and brooding period are much higher 
than most sportsmen realize. One 
third of the nesting hens may be 
killed by mowing or other farming 
operations, and nest destruction may 
reach 65% or more. Because there is 
little we can do to curtail this loss 
we should maintain as many breed- 
ing hens as possible to offset the seri- 
ous drain. 

Since most pheasant hunters know 
how difficult it is to find cockbirds 
after the first several days of the sea- 
son they should realize the magni- 
tude of the harvest. It is likely that 
hens would be harvested.in like man- 
ner if they were legal. Can you guess 
how soon pheasants would be scarce 
if there were open seasons on hens? 
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Good Manners Open Posted Land 


Bay State gunners can have im- 
mediate access to about 600,000 acres 
of posted land merely by respecting 
landowners and asking permission to 
hunt their properties, according to 
the Wildlife Management Institute. 
In Massachusetts and in many other 
States sportsmen are dependent prin- 
cipally on private lands for most 
hunting and fishing. 


oe 
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A study by Joseph S. Larson, while 
at the Massachusetts Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit, shows that 
59 per cent of the State’s area can be 
hunted; four per cent being public 
land and 55 per cent open private 
land. No trespassing signs surround 
an area amounting to 20 per cent of 
the State. More than half of the 
posted land can be hunted and 
fished, if sportsmen ask for permis- 
sion. 
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PRIZE WINNERS in the Good Outdoor Manners Contest conducted by the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association were honored at the Association’s annual banquet held in Altoona on 
May 22. These youngsters all submitted prize winning names for a raccoon which will be 
used to symbolize the educational program. Back row, left to right: Carolyn Exton, 5th 
place; Kenneth Dawe, 4th place; Marjorie Gey, Honorable Mention; Karen Bowman, 3rd 
place; Fred Klunk, Honorable Mention; Ed Mastrean, 3rd, place. Front Row: Stephen 
Sabulsky, 2nd place; Doris Eckard, Honorable Mention; Byron Leiby, 5th place; Lloyd 
Partain, President, Pennsylvania Forestry Association; John Hoyes, Ist place; Maurice K. 
Goddard, Secretary of Forests and Waters; A. C. McIntyre, Contest Director. 
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How Many Coos Make A 
Mourning? 


Between May 20 and June 10 field 
officers of the Game Commission 
combined with U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service agents in conducting 
what is known as the mourning dove 
call-count survey. U. S. Game Man- 
agement Agent Samuel T. Miller 
describes this as a precision study. 
It must be started 30 minutes before 
sunrise. In areas where doves are 
known to be living, routes of 20 
miles each are set up and the ob- 
server must stop each mile and listen 
for a period of three minutes. He 
must count each dove call that he 
hears and record any doves that he 
sees during the entire tour which 
takes about two hours. He must drive 
at approximately 25 miles per hour 
so that a mile section is covered in 
about three minutes, thus making 
the periods of listening and driving 
about equal. 


The call count is not intended to 
be a total tally of the mourning 
doves in any one area, but the in- 
formation gathered is used in con- 
junction with nesting and_ brood 
surveys and the number of birds re- 
ported killed during the hunting 
season. This count is one of the 
factors that influence the setting of 
the hunting seasons and the number 
of birds permitted to be killed, says 
Miller. Surveys like this help to keep 
the harvesting of the dove crop with- 
in safe bounds. 


Game Management Agent Miller 
explained that this is only one of 
the many ways that the state and 
federal authorities cooperate to 
afford better management of migra- 
tory birds and the end result—good 
hunting. 


Saver Named New Comptroller 
For Pennsylvania Game 
Commission 


PAUL J. SAUER 


Paul J. Sauer, of Lancaster, has 
been named comptroller for the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, suc- 
ceeding Joseph J. Micco who recently 
was appointed comptroller for the 
Pennsylvania Department of High- 
ways. Mr. Sauer also serves in the 
same capacity for the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission. 

A graduate of St. Joseph’s Business 
School in Lancaster, he started his 
state service as an account clerk in 
the Pennsylvania Liquor Control 
Board on November 12, 1935. On 
April 1, 1955 he was loaned to the 
Governor’s Office of Administration 
as an assistant general control ac- 
countant and on October 1, 1955 be- 
came assistant comptroller of the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commision. 

Mr. Sauer is a past president of 
the Lancaster County Union of Holy 
Name Socieities, founder of the Cath- 
olic Forum of the Lancaster Deanery 
and chairman of its executive com- 
mittee for five years. 
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Hunter Casualties in 1958 
Followed Usual Pattern 


The number of persons who shot 
themselves or others last year while 
hunting wildlife in Pennsylvania 
(480) was fewer by 23 than in 1957. 
But of that total the number of 
fatalities (27—all by firearms) was 4 
higher than the average of 23 for the 
previous ten years. “You can’t guess 
‘em,” say wildlife people of long ex- 
perience, after a year during which, 
for no apparent cause, the figure rises 
or falls markedly. The pendulum 
swings to one side this year, to the 
other the next. In 1947, for example, 
the fatalities by sporting arms dur- 
ing hunting use were 14, or 9 below 
the recent-year average. In 1956 the 
total was 30, in 1955 it was 19. 


There is little doubt, say persons 
who have studied the facts surround- 
ing hunter shooting incidents, that 
common sense, self-control and _ re- 
spect for the potentials of the instru- 
ment used would prevent most of the 
self-shootings and the injury or death 
of others in the hunting field. 


The description of events leading 


‘to loss of life through accident, 
whether in the home, the factory, on 
the farm or wherever, usually arouses 
only morbid interest. However the 
following data on the 1958 fatalities 
only is presented in the hope it may 
prevent similar incidents in future: 
12 of the hunter shootings last year 
were self-inflicted. Of the hunters who 
shot others, 2 were 12 to 16 years old, 
2 were 16 to 21 and 11 fell in the 21- 
and-over age class. 

Eight of the fatalities: occurred 


while deer hunting. There was none. 


in bear season. The remainder were 
listed as: 14 in smali game season, 4 
while hunting woodchucks and one 
while shooting blackbirds. 


Noting the causes of the 1958 
hunter fatalities only: two died be- 
cause guns were placed in dangerous 
positions; 7 because a gun accident- 
ally discharged while held by 


hunters; 2 of ricochet or stray 
bullets; 6 “did not see the victim in 
line of fire;” 5 resulted “when hunter 
slipped and fell with gun safety off;” 
2 when firearms were dropped while 
hunting; 2 because humans appeared, 
the shooters said, to be the bird or 
animal sought; and one_ resulted 
from a gun used to club brush. 

Nine of the fatalities occurred in 
open fields; 3 in brush; 5 in open 
woodland; 3 in dense woodland; | at 
a camp; and 6 on woods roads or 
public highways. Six occurred at 
times when light conditions did not 
favor good vision—one of these in 
darkness, 2 at dusk, 1 at a time when 
snow was falling and 2 while it was 
raining. 

The shotgun accounted for 14 of 
the fatalities, the rifle 13. 

There is no 1958 record of any 
archer injuring or killing another 
hunter in Pennsylvania by an arrow 
loosed from his bow. 

The high percentage of persons 
shot while hunting in Pennsylvania 
last year were of mature age. So the 
problem largely remains to_ instill 
caution with firearms, always, and to 
impress on all hunters the need for 
emotional control while in pursuit 
of wildlife, The foolish, the unfor- 
tunate, the careless and those who 
become unduly excited or have 
optical illusions while hunting will 
always be with us. One of the best 
solutions to the problem in future 
is to teach the younger generation 
safe, sensible gun handling and stress 
to newcomers to the sport the need 
and the value of a cool head, also 
definite identification of any wild 
target before firing. 

However, all but a comparative 
few hunters last year used good judg- 
ment and enjoyed their sport in 
safety. Most of them took precau- 
tions to avoid freak or foolish acci- 
dents, and most dressed in a way to 
look like anything but wildlife. 
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Springtime Pheasant Losses Hurt 
Fall Hunt 


Wild and domestic predators and 
farm machines are responsible for 
the loss of a large number of ring- 
neck pheasants. But indirectly the 
automobile may exact an_ even 
greater toll of the birds by killing 
many thousands of breeding stock in- 
dividuals during the spring and early 
summer months. Persons who travel 
high speed roads in pheasant country 
see many dead ringnecks on _ high- 
ways at this time of year. Each hen 
lying there represents a_ potential 
early brood of 10 or 12 chicks, about 
half of them male birds. If she has 
a clutch of eggs or brood of tiny 
chicks they may as well be written 


SAFE HUNTER BADGE was presented to 
Donald Kauffman by District Game Pro- 
tector John M. Haverstick, of Lancaster, 
following successful completion of a Hunter 
Safety Course last fall. The course was con- 
ducted by the Optimist Club of Columbia, 
Pa. as part of their program of “Helping 
the Boy.” An indoor rifle range and class- 
rooms of the local Marine Reserve Training 
Center and the outdoor facilities of the 
Columbia Fish and Game _ Association’s 
Sportsfarm were made available for the 
instruction. 


off as a total loss. If the hen escapes 
when a pheasant nest is destroyed 
through a mowing operation she will 
re-nest. 

Game Protectors in pheasant terri- 
tory have made numerous reports 
telling of the exceptional ringneck 
kill this spring. These two are quite 
typical: 

Alfred Graver, Bucks County: 
“During April I counted no less than 
69 hen pheasants dead on the high- 
way in my district. Four of them 
were killed within the space of one 
mile. This should open the eyes of 
the public to the need for ‘highway 
conservation.’ ” 

William Shaver, Montgomery 
County: “It has been disheartening, 
in recent weeks, to note the large 
number of hen pheasants killed on 
roads in my district. The loss this 
year was greater than that in any 
similar period in several years. In 
most cases, if the motorist had given 
the ringneck ahead a little brake and 
a little horn the bird would have 
escaped.” 

The only other small game to 
suffer severely from highway vehicles 
is the rabbit. Here again brood stock 
is lost, but the prolific cottontail has 
often reared two families by early 
summer, and they are by then “on 
their own.” 

The wildlife loss caused by ve- 
hicles on high-speed roads will con- 
tinue to concern wildlife managers 
and hunters. But often the decision 
whether a pheasant, rabbit or other 
wild creature will continue to live 
rests with the motorist. He needs 
only slow down or change course 
slightly, when it is safe to do so, to 
prevent the death of many a valu- 
able small game bird or animal. 
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Annual Spring Survey Indicates 
Light Winter Kill In Deer Herd 
There was some apprehension that 

the severe weather of last winter, 

which began exceptionally early, 
might cause a considerable loss of 
deer in Pennsylvania. Actually white- 
tail deaths from lack of nourishing 
food in combination with extreme 
cold during the late 1958 and early 

1959 months, was less than the aver- 

age of recent years. 

A late winter and spring survey 
by Game Protectors using every avail- 
able means to obtain the desired in- 
formation revealed that the deer loss 
due to malnutrition, last winter, 
totaled approximately 700 of the 
animals. The healthy 1958 harvest of 
deer, plus the Game Commission’s 
extensive browse cutting program, 
undoubtedly helped hold the figure 
down. 

The worst hit section was the 
heavily forested northcentral area—in 
Cameron, Elk and Potter Counties, 
but Warren also reported mortality 
greater than most other northern 
counties. In the high percentage of 
cases the deer that failed to “make 
it” to spring were fawns of 1958. It 
was the old story: small deer that 
could not reach the not-too-available 
browse as high as could mature deer 
during periods the animals were un- 
able to dig through to acorns, beech- 
nuts and other mast, which were 
plentiful but inaccessible through ice 
or deep snow. ° 

The 1958-59 winter arrived early 
and brought long-lying deep snows 
and layers of ice. If there is a better 
time for sparce rations, when nuts 
and other foods on the ground are 
not available to deer, it is at the be- 
ginning of winter when the animals 
have stored-up fat on which to draw. 
Fortunately the weather moderated 
in January, baring some of the 
abundant mast. Also late winter 
storms, which take a toll of deer 
when the animals’ resistance was at 
low ebb, did not materialize this 
year. 


Commission Completes Spring 
Program For Release and 
Raising of Game Birds 

The Game, Commission has com- 
pleted its early-year liberations of 
game birds in Pennsylvania. The fol- 
lowing totals are in round figures. 

Distribution of 2,700 wild turkeys, 
one gobbler to 3 hens, began in 
January. Releases in some northern 
counties were delayed because of 
severe weather conditions. Following 
experimentation the plan this year 
was to liberate the turkeys earlier 
than formerly so that they could be- 
come better acclimated to conditions 
in the wild prior to the breeding 
season. 

Ringneck pheasants totaling 40,000 
—slightly more hens than cocks— 
were distributed from the _ State 
Game Farms during the months of 
February and March. Again the pur- 
pose was to allow time for the birds 
to become accustomed to life in the 
open, following which they will pro- 
duce better. 

During April 2,700 bobwhite quail 
from the Commission’s Eastern Game 
Farm were released, all of them in 
the Southern counties of the Com- 
monwealth. These birds were almost 
evenly paired. 

Applications for 230,645 day-old 
pheasant chicks have been received. 
It is anticipated all requests will be 
filled. (Last year 224,474 chicks were 
provided under the pheasant rearing 
program.) They went to farmers 
whose land is open to public hunt- 
ing, Farm Game Project Cooperators 
and sportsmen’s organizations who 
met the requirements. 

The final date for pheasant chick 
applications was April 1. No more 
pheasant chicks will be available this 


year. 
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Water and Wildlife 


By Ted S. Pettit 


LL animals need water in one 

form or another to survive. Some 
need just enough so that their life 
processes may be carried out. Others 
live in water for all or part of their 
lives. Several kinds of our most in- 
teresting and important game or fur 
animals are dependent upon water 
and will not be found where there is 
no water. One of the biggest prob- 
lems facing conservationists today is 
that of adequate water supplies in 
the right place, in the right quantity 
at the right time for man’s many 
needs and for wildlife. 

But any conservationist, before he 
is able to manage water resources for 
wildlife must know a few funda- 
mentals about water in general, and 
a few relationships that exist between 
water, plant life and animal. July is 
a good time to explore some of the 
waterways of Pennsylvania, and see 
for yourself how aquatic animals live 
and how soil, water, plants and 
animals are interrelated in several 
ways, one to the other. 


Water as Wildlife Communities 


Life on earth began in the sea 
many millions of years ago and still 
today, most living things live in the 
water. From animals so small you 
need a microscope to see them, to 30 
pound carp or catfish, there are many 
forms of animal life in the rivers, 


lakes and ponds of Pennsylvania. Just 
as land animals depend upon plant 
life, so do those varieties that live in 
the oceans, bays, rivers, streams, lakes 
and ponds. 


How Lakes And Ponds Are Formed 


There are several ways in which 
lakes or ponds have been formed. 
One results from a shift in the earth’s 
crust, so that a depression is formed 
that fills with water. Volcanoes have 
created lakes in some places. When 
the volcano becomes extinct its crater 
may fill with water to form a deep, 
round lake. 

Glaciers have been responsible for 
many lakes. As the glaciers move they 
gouge out holes in the earth that fill 
with water, or when they stop moving 
they may deposit the soil and rocks 
they carry and dam up a valley to 
form a lake. 

Lakes may also be formed by ge- 
ologic processes that result in land 
being lifted in such a way that it 
dams a river or blocks off an arm of 
the sea. Silt washing downstream or 
landslides from mountains may dam 
streams or rivers and form a lake. 

Another way that lakes have been 
formed is through the breakdown of 
rock materials under the surface of 
the earth, creating a hole that then 
fills with water. 

Beavers are noted for their pond 
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building activities, and man has cre- 
ated millions of acres of water by 
building large dams or farm ponds. 


How Streams and Rivers Are Formed 


Lakes and ponds are still waters. 
They may be fed by a stream and 
feed a stream or river. But the move- 
ment of water is very slow, if there is 
movemené at all. Streams and rivers 
on the other hand are fast moving or 
slow, but ever moving usually toward 
the sea. They were created by the 
concentration of water cutting down 
into land that has been pushed up- 
ward from the earth’s surface by 
forces from inside the earth. How fast 
the water moves—whether it is a 
bounding white-water mountain 
stream, or slow meandering river de- 
pends upon the slope down which it 
runs. The amount of water in streams 
and rivers and the speed with which 
they flow may change with the sea- 
sons. Spring rains and melting snows 


frequently fill streams and rivers to 
overflowing. In late summer the wa- 
ter level may be much lower. 

A fast-moving stream, carrying rock 
particles and’ rocks themselves, and 
water action: itself, wears down the 
stream bed and the surrounding hills. 
Thus a young valley may be shaped 
like a V. As water runs through it -for 
years and years it gradually becomes 
the shape of a U. This does two 
things: First, it carries silt and rock 
particles into the river, which makes 
the river shallower and slower mov- 
ing. At the same time, this action 
levels out the stream and cuts down 
the slope down which it runs, and 
thus slows down the speed of flow 
of the stream water. 

Water running off mountain or 
hillside into streams carries salts and 
minerals from the soil and from 
rocks. Flowing streams themselves dis- 
solve certain minerals from rocks and 
carry them into rivers and then to the 
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sea. This process, scientists believe, is 
responsible for salt water. Over many 
millions of years, salts and other min- 
erals from the mountains and plains 
have been washed into the seas, a lit- 
tle at a time. As the water evaporates, 
a concentration of minerals in the sea 
has resulted in salt water. In addition 
to oceans, there are inland lakes 
which have no outlet and where the 
water evaporated, causing a concen- 
tration of minerals. In these salt lakes 
few animals can survive compared 
with fresh water. 

Many things influence life in water. 
The temperature, amount of water, 
fertility of the water, the speed with 
which it moves, how clear the water 
is, the depth, all help determine 
which plants will live in a stream or 
river, lake or pond. In turn the plant 
life will help influence the animal 
life that lives there. 


Plant Life In Water 
Soil and climate help to determine 


what kinds of plants grow in a river, 
ocean, lake or pond. But in addition, 
there is one more thing that is im- 
portant—the water itself. 

The amount of water and the rise 
and fall of the water level; the depth 
and clearness; the temperature range 
over a year or more; the length of 
time each year when growth condi- 
tions are suitable; the speed with 
which the water moves; the kind of 
rock or soil underneath; the minerals 
dissolved in the water; whether it is 
fresh; salt or a combination of the 
two—all these affect plant life in a 
body of water. 

Plants that grow in water, like 
those that grow on dry land, need 
light so that they can manufacture 
food. Some water plants grow under 
water and never emerge above the 
surface. Others grow in_ shallower 
places and their leaves may extend 
above water. Still others are free float- 
ing—they have no roots that require 
anchorage in the soil. But all of them 
need light to grow. 

As on dry land, all these plants 


help to build up soil on the bottom, 
and create conditions for other plants 
to grow. Just as with plants on dry 
land, water plants too are the base of 
the food chain of animals from micro- 
scopic protozoa to five pound bass or 
forty pound muskellunge. 

The temperature range is impor- 
tant to plant life in the water. Water 
that is cold or covered with ice for 
part of the year will not have the 
plant life that is found in a warm 
southern lake. Low temperatures slow 
up plant growth, and sunlight cannot 
penetrate snow covered ice. Plants in 
cold water remain inactive for part 
of the year, while in warmer waters 
they may grow all year round. 


Movement of water _ influences 
plant growth too. Plants such as 
water lilies or pickerel weed, with 
their long stems, cannot grow in fast 
moving streams. The fast water 
would break them off. But in: fast 
streams will be found ribbon-like © 
plants with flexible stems and leaves’ 
that live near the bottom,. or flat 
growing mosses and algae that can 
live in fast waters. 


Mud bottoms, rocky iaiien sandy 
bottoms or hard clay bottoms may 
have different kinds of plants grow- 
ing on them, or no plants at all. In 
each case, the kind of plants and the 
number of them will have an effect 
on the animal life in the water. 

Salt water—oceans, bays or tidal 
creeks, will have distinctive plant life 
associated with it. Those of us who 
live near salt water know the “sea 
weeds’—sea lettuce, kelp, gulf-weed, 
rock weed or bladder wrack. Some of 
these plants grow in warmer water 
than others. Some grow on sandy 
bottoms, others on muddy bottoms. 
Some grow from the low tide line to 
deep water, while others grow only 
in shallow water. Just as in fresh 
water, temperature, light, the move- 
ment of the water, and the kind of 
bottom (soil) help determine which 
plants will grow in salt water. 


But conditions may vary widely in 
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FISH FOOD CHAIN 


one small water area, so that while 
we consider water as a total natural 
community, there may be several 
smallér communities within the large 
one. In a mountain stream, for ex- 
ample, there frequently are stretches 
of shallow rapids, followed by a 
deeper pool where the water is slow 
moving. In a river there may be 
broad shallow areas where silt has 
been deposited, followed by a narrow 
section of deep, fast moving water. 
In a lake or pond, the water along 
the edge may be shallow, warm and 
suitable for plant growth. Only a few 
feet away, the bottom may drop off 
to deep cold water, with few if any 
plants. 

Different kinds of plants and ani- 
mals will live in each of these smaller 
communities, depending upon their 
individual needs and requirements. 
Some aquatic animals need a com- 
bination of these smaller commun- 
ities. 

Trout, for example, live in fast- 
moving, cold, clear streams. They 


thrive where there is a combination 
of rapids and deep pools and where 
there are gravel or sand banks in 
slow-moving water. They lay their 
eggs in the gravel; they find the food 
they need in the rapids or at the be- 
ginning or end of the rapids; they 
rest and find shelter in the deep, cool, 
clear pools. 

Temperature changes in water 
have a tremendous effect on the ani- 
mal life that lives there. This is be- 
cause most of the animals that live 
in water are “cold blooded.” Their 
body temperature is very close to that 
of their environment. Birds and 
mammals are “warm blooded.” Their 
body temperatures remain the same 
regardless of the temperature of the 
environment then surrounding them. 

When the temperature of the water 
is too low, many animals slow down 
their life processes and _ hibernate. 
They remain relatively inactive until 
the temperature increases to the point 
where it meets the needs of the ani- 
mal. In salt water, many fish migrate, 
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as do birds. They move northward 
as the water becomes warmer in 
spring, and southward as it cools off 
in fall and winter. Warm water also 
has an effect on aquatic life. 

Aquatic animals need oxygen for 
life just as do land animals. They 
get it from the air that is dissolved 
in the water, as we get it from the air 
in our atmosphere. 

In fresh water, animals find the 
temperature range they require and 
the oxygen by moving to different 
levels of the lake. Under certain con- 
ditions water in a lake will form 
three general layers, the top layer be- 
ing the warmest and the bottom the 
coldest. The in-between layer, called 
the “thermocline,” usually has the 
necessary temperature and oxygen 
combination for fish. 

This layering occurs in summer in 
lakes of certain depths. In _ lakes 
where this does not happen because 
the water is not deep enough, and 
therefore is the same temperature all 
the way down, only those animals 
that can withstand the highest sum- 
mer temperatures will survive and 
live in the lake. 

Water ways as natural communities 
of plants and animals are tremen- 
dously interesting to explore. There 
are a larger variety of life and more 
animals to be found than in any 
other natural area. Mammals from 
shrews to otters; birds from sand- 
pipers to egrets; reptiles and am- 
phibians from salamanders and 
snakes to turtles; fish of all kinds; 
snails, clams, crayfish; insects and 
lower forms of life all live in water 
in a web of nature. While these ani- 
mals are interesting in themselves, 
the important thing to know is how 
they live in relation to others and 
to their environment. 


Animal Populations In A Lake 


Bodies of water—lakes, ponds, 
streams or rivers—in much the same 
way as areas of dry land, vary in 
their ability to support animal life. 
In waterways too, there is a food 


chain that starts with plant life and 
animal numbers grow smaller as they 
go up the scale from the lower plant 
eaters to the meat eaters. 


The abundance of plant life in a 
lake depends upon the fertility of the 
water, on the temperature and other 
factors. Some waters are much more 
fertile than others and other things 
are more suitable for plant growth. 
Some lakes have a greater carrying 
capacity for plant and animal life 
than others, as do areas of dry land. 


The chief difference is that fish 
keep growing as long as théy live if 
there is an adequate food supply. 
Birds of the same species and mam- 
mals are all about the same size at 
maturity in a given area. But in a 
lake a sunfish may be three inches 
long when five years old or it may be 
twelve inches long. 

This means that the carrying 
capacity of a body of water may be 
more accurately measured than an 
area of dry land. Biologists know, for 
example, that a one acre pond in 
some parts of the country may pro- 
duce two hundred pounds of fish in 
a year. That quantity of fish may be 
removed every year from the lake as 
long as the things that make. up 
“carrying capacity” remain the same. 

It also means that this quantity 
may be made up of many thousands 
of small fish or fewer large ones. 

Plant life then, is the base of a 
natural community where plants and 
animals live together interdependent- 
ly. Within any natural community 
there are forces in action that control 
animal populations, ineluding the 
animals themselves. 


Succession In A Lake 


Many forest areas now grow where 
once there was a lake, beaver-dam or 
other pond. 

In the beginning there is only 
water and a rocky bottom. In the 
water live microscopic plants and 
animals that are free floating. Around 
the edge are other plants. Over many, 
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many years these plants live and die 
and their remains build up a layer 
on the bottom in which other plants 
can grow. These plants too, live and 
die and add to that layer of newly 
formed soil. In the meantime, soil 
from the surrounding area may wash 
into the lake and help build up the 
bottom. 

Finally, around the edges in shal- 
lower areas, this soil replaces the 
water and builds up to the surface. 
Now other plants may grow—plants 
such as sedges, bulrushes or cattails, 
that as they grow, form a mat over 
what was once water. As they grow 
and die they too help build up the 
soil, so that other plants may grow, 
plants that could not grow before be- 
cause of too much moisture. 

Next, plants such as grasses and 
sedges will grow and these plants 
form sod and more solid soil. They 
will gradually move out toward the 
middle of the lake or pond as condi- 
tions become suitable for their 
growth. 

Now, if this pond is in an area 
where the climax community is a 
hardwood forest, swamp shrubs such 
as willow may move in next and grow 
with the grasses and sedges and finally 
replace them. Trees such as_ red 
maple, ash or elm will grow and 
shade out the grasses. These trees 
also will move out over what was 
once the lake as conditions are 
created suited to their needs. 
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Finally, a climax forest will replace 
these swamp shrubs and trees, some- 
times with an in between stage, some- 
times not. 

As this succession takes place, it 
has a dramatic effect on animal life 
in the lake. In the beginning, this 
lake may have supported fish that 
can live only in cold water. Ospreys 
or eagles may have found food there. 
On the bottom lived clams and mus- 
sels. In the shallower, warmer dif- 
ferent kinds of fish may have lived. 

As the bottom filled in and water 
became shallower, it also became 
warmer. More insects could live in 
the submerged plants. These insects 
supply food for sunfish or crappies. 
Bass would be found there since the 
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other fish and the insects supply them 
with food. 

Ducks such as mallards might nest 
along the edge since they too,-would 
find a supply of food in the plants 
that grow close to the surface. - 

As the cattails, bulrushes and reeds 
grow out from shore, the water has 
been replaced. Now birds that nest 
in such an environment move in— 
red-winged blackbirds, coots, rails 
and ducks. Muskrats will find food 
and cover and mink will be at home 
here. 

The area of open water gets 
smaller, shallower and warmer. Fish 
life changes to those that can live in 


the new environment. Around the 
edges now is a sedge-meadow where 
mice can live along with bobolinks, 
marsh hawks and short-eared owls. 

Finally, as forest takes over the 
animal life is the same as in any 
prairie or forest climax. The animals 
found are those that live or feed on 
dry land. The ducks, muskrats, fish, 
turtles and other aquatic life are 
gone. 

This is a natural process. It is go- 
ing on all the time, faster in some 
lakes than others, but happening 
nevertheless. In some places it is be- 
ing speeded up by man’s use of the 
land. 





THE BOOK OF SMALL MAMMALS 


Just published, this beautifully illustrated book devotes a number of pages 
to mammals not ordinarily covered in popular animal books such as moles, 
shrews, gophers, lemmings and mice, as well as the popular furbearers and 
small game species. It offers a fresh approach to the study of mammals, going 
into such phases as identifying animal tracks and the preparation of plaster 
casts, plus the relationships between man and wild animals. In addition to 
facts about many species of wild animals, the book contains short chapters 
on how to live-trap them, how to build feeding stations, how to make 
artificial homes for some. Written by Ted S. Pettit, Conservation Director 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and illustrated in both color and black and 
white by G. Don Ray, the book is priced at $2.95 and was published by 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


THE CHALLENGE OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Outdoor recreation in this country has changed from a luxury for a few 
to a necessity of the many. This was the studied opinion expressed by 
Laurance S. Rockefeller, Chairman of the new Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, at the recent North American Wildlife Conference. 

The Commission was established lest year by the 85th Congress. All mem- 
bers of the Commission, which by lzw has a three-year life, were appointed 
by the President. Rockefeller said it was created because “the Congress and 
the President recognized that conservation, for the physical, cultural and 
spiritual benefit of the American people, is in a critical period of transition 
as a result of new demands.” 

He said that this country, despite being in the forefront in establishing a 
national and state park system, was “on the whole just beginning to wake 
up to the vital importance of recreation. Unfortunately, recreation is still 
considered by many, including policy-makers, with suspicion—as a waste 
of time.” 
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What Do You Know About Birds? 


By Carsten Ahrens 


IRDS are truly unique. They are 
the only animals with feathers. 
They are all egg layers, and their 
eggs differ from all others in having 
brittle, often highly colored shells. 
They are the oniy animals (other 
than himself) that man thinks can 
make agreeable sounds. Their blood 
temperature is much higher than 
man’s 98.6. Their feet, beaks, and 
wings are perfected adapted to amaz- 
ingly different living conditions. 
Check your answers on this bird 
quiz with the answers below. 


1. What bird is easily induced to | 


inhabit a man-made bird house? 
A. Barn Swallow. B. Jenny Wren. 
C. Cowbird. D. Catbird. E. 
Meadow Lark. 


2. What bird’s eggs are plain white? 
A. Robin. B. Sparrow. C. Wild 
Dove. D. Killdeer. E. Spotted 
Sandpiper. 


. What bird’s eggs are blue-green? 
A. Hermit Thrush. B. Downy 
Woodpecker. C. Ruffed Grouse. 
D. Common Tern. E. Purple 
Martin. 


. What bird’s eggs are speckled? 
A. Wild Duck. B. Flicker. C. 
Bronzed Grackle. D. Robin. E. 
Bob White. 


5. What bird lays two eggs? 
A. English Sparrow. B. Starling. 
C. Pheasants. D. Mourning Dove. 
E. Black Billed Cuckoo. 
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What bird lays a dozen eggs or 
more? 

A. Woodpeckers. B. Warblers. 
C. Quail. D. Flycatcher. E. Win- 
ter Wren. 

bird often selects the 
rafters of an old barn for its nest? 
A. Osprey. B. Meadowlark. C. 
Rail. D. Coot. E. Swallow. 


. What bird is splashed with the 


greatest number of colors? 

A. Painted Bunting. B. Scarlet 
Tanager. C. Red Headed Wood- 
pecker. D. Golden Pheasant. 
E. Mallard Duck. 


. What bird feeds chiefly on in- 


sects? 
A. Bluebird. B. Kingbird. C. 
Osprey. D. Goldfinch. E. Car- 
dinal. 


. What bird feeds chiefly on seeds? 


A. Grossbeak. B. Swift. C. Road- 
runner. D. Crow. E. Summer 
Warbler. 
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What bird is chiefly flesh eating? 
A. Parrot. B. Whippoorwill. C. 
Night Hawk. D. Northern 
Shrike. E. Greater Yellow Legs. 


. Which bird does not migrate? 


A. Arctic Tern. B. Robin. C. 
Ringneck Pheasant. D. Bobolink. 
E. Yellow Breasted Chat. 


. Which bird migrates farthest? 


A. Chickadee. B. Titmouse. C. 
Downy Woodpecker. D. Golden 
Plover. E. Junco. 


. Which bird’s name is repeated 


in its song? 

A. Wilson’s Warbler. B. Song 
Sparrow. C. Catbird. D. Cow- 
bird. E. Wood Pewee. 


. Which bird’s nest is most intri- 


cately constructed? 

A. Yellow Billed Cuckoo. B. 
Baltimore Oriole. C. Common 
Dove. D. Night Hawk. E. Herr- 
ing Gull. 


Photo by Don Heintzelman 
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. Wkich bird’s nest is most simply 
constructed? 

A. Hummingbird. B. Marsh 
Wren. C. English Sparrow. D. 
Magpie. E. Barn Owl. 


. Which bird’s nest is built on the 


ground? 

A. Killdeer. B. Wood Duck. C. 
Flicker. D. Red Wing Blackbird. 
E. Kingfisher. 


. Which bird’s nest is  under- 


ground? 

A. White Eyed Vireo. B. Petril. 
C. Cape May Warbler. D. Hairy 
Woodpecker. E. Cedar Waxwing. 


. Which bird eats on the wing? 
A. Alder Flycatcher. B. Blue 
Bird. C. Red Breasted Nuthatch. 
D. Blue Jay. E. Tree Swallow. 


. Which bird returns to its favor- 


ite perch to eat its food? 
A. Redstart. B. Olive Sided Fly- 
catcher. C. Veery. D. Bank Swal- 
low. E. Swamp Sparrow. 


. Which bird can drink without 
raising its head? 

A. Black Billed Cuckoo. B. 
Black Duck. C. Cooper’s Hawk. 
D. Pigeon. E. Purple Grackle. 


. Which bird likes a snake’s skin 


to decorate its nest? 

A. Pelican. B. Duck Hawk. C. 
Crested Flycatcher. D. Road- 
runner. E. Blue Heron. 


. Whch is the only bird that can 
fly backward? 

A. Duck Hawk. B. Turnstone. 
C. Whooping Crane. D. Hum- 
ming Bird. E. Albatross. 


. What bird is a great mimic? 

A. Goose. B. Cowbird. C. Brown 
Thrasher. D. Wood Thrush. E. 
Least Flycatcher. 


. Which is thought to be the most 
intelligent of birds? 

A. Barred Owl. B. Crow. C. 
Parrot. D. Stork. E, Vulture. 
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HIS subject is not only a broad 

one but can become somewhat 
technical. We will try to avoid tech- 
nicalities and stick to the more easily 
understood simple facts that all can 
get some good out of. In one article 
this subject can only be_ briefly 
covered. Future articles at various 
times will continue the discussion as 
we seek the ultimate for each in- 
dividual purpose whether it is preci- 
sion 22 Cal. match shooting or the 
advanced stages of handloading for 
the maximum accuracy in bench rest 
shooting. To the rifleman and hand- 
gun expert as well as the beginner 
this search for accuracy goes on in- 
definitely. In other words we will 
not try to tell you which is the most 
accurate rifle and cartridge combina- 
tion in the world today as that would 
certainly be impossible. What we will 
dwell upon is how can we aid you 





The Ultimate In Accuracy 


By Jim Varner 


with your own particular firearm 
problem to get the best accuracy out 
of it. The man who takes his shoot- 
ing seriously is interested in how well 
he can get his rifled tube to perform 
—how small the area he can get his 
five or ten shot groups into con- 
sistently at a given range. Slam-bang 
guess work calculations do not inter- 
est the real shooter. False claims of 
the inexperienced, boasting and hear- 
Say goes into one ear and out the 
other. Perhaps a run-down briefly on 
the history of the search for accuracy 
in projectiles is in order. 

Ever since man developed enough 
intelligence to heave a stone to pro- 
tect himself, there has been a gradual 
increase in the desire to throw a mis- 
sile farther, harder and more accu- 
rately. We will not dwell on this dim 
record of the past as there was little 
improvement even up to the time 
David picked up a few round 
pebbles and proceeded to let one fly 
with such force and dexterity from 
his simple sling-shot it pierced the 
thick skull of Goliath. As far as we 
know Goliath and his warriors de- 
pended upon shields and _ swords. 
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They didn’t seem to possess a very 
modern ordnance department and 
gave no consideration to missiles. No 
doubt there was no singing, “There 
will be a hot time in the old town 
tonite” in the Phillistine camp after 
this episode. Perhaps the event, while 
not recorded, marked a new era in 
warfare. We do know the bow and 
arrow changed the picture for a long 
period and the first crude firearms 
added their awsome aspect to argu- 
ments both personal and ‘en-masse’. 

With the rapid trend today in the 
development of speed and accuracy 
in firearms and missiles of all sorts, 
it is difficult to realize that more 
radical changes and improvements 
have been made since the year 1900 
than in all of the centuries preced- 
ing that date. For over four cen- 
turies the most used firearms were 
smooth-bore propelling round balls 
or shot. Despite the fact the Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky back woodsmen 
took such a toll of life at the battle 
of New Orleans with their old 
squirrel rifles, our Ordnance Depart- 
ment used the 69 and 72 caliber 
crude muskets of smooth bore vint- 
age up until the Civil War. 

We all know the round ball pro- 
jectile is ballistically the poorest of 
all. No form of round ball is used 
today except as large buck-shot or 
real short range indoor squib loads. 


Only meager accuracy can be 
attained for a short distance with it 
from the most perfectly drilled 
smooth-bore barrel. The use _ of 


greased snug patches helps some and 
each pioneer had his pet theory of 
how to attain some degree of accuracy 
with such a firearm. These practical 
men moulded their own bullets and 
got the best, or ultimate in this case, 
out of the firearm they were lucky 
to own. They also hunted small game 
with the same arm by using it as a 
shotgun. 

The rifled gun really originated in 
Europe over 200 years ago but for 
various reasons never came into its 





own until our Pennsylvania Rifle, 
called the Kentucky Rifle, began to 
assert its superiority during the early 
1700’s. Some authorities give Caspar 
Zollner, a Viennese gunsmith credit 
for introducing the rifled tube dur- 
ing the 17th century. With the Ken- 
tucky the shooter began to get de- 
pendable practical accuracy, higher 
velocity and considerable range de- 
spite the fact a round ball of rather 
small caliber was used. A combina- 
tion of slow twist rifling which was 
deep or shallow, according to the idea 
of its maker, plus a long barrel and 
carefully moulded bullets and _ suit- 
able patches seemed to give the ulti- 
mate for its period. Each one of these 
rifles had a certain charge of black 
powder that exactly balanced its 
round-ball and velocity ratio for the 
best results. The caliber of the Ken- 
tuckies ranged from 32 to 45. This 
meant a very light ball in proportion 
to the powder charge and the velocity 
was high. The spin of the little round 
bullet gave it additional rotational 
velocity and its killing energy was 
way out of proportion to its weight 
and actual striking energy as we 
would figure it today. Owners of 
these fine rifles cherished their per- 
fection and at all times were striving 
for the ultimate in performance. 


Rifled arms firing elongated slugs 
were used and tried for many years 
previous to the Civil War. The 
Springfield muzzle loading 58 caliber 
rifled musket was one of the simplest 
and more common forms developed 
to get accuracy out of an elongated 
grooved bullet. Its hollow base Minie- 
ball was moulded slightly smaller 
than the bore of the rifle and de- 
pended upon the explosion of the 
powder to expand it sufficiently to 
seal the bore and ride the rifling on 
the way out. For quick loading a 
powder charge was enclosed in a 
linen paper tube with the ball in 
one end. The user simply had to 
bite off the end of the paper tube, 
let the powder pour down the barrel, 
unroll the paper from the bullet and 
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War is represented by these rifles. 


push it down with the ramrod. The 
69 caliber musket preceding it used 
the same method. While both at- 
tained considerable more accuracy 
than the smooth-bore with round ball 
they were not nearly as accurate as 
the Kentuckies. Due to the better 
shaped projectile and added weight 
these arms did attain longer range 
and greater power. Rifles with false 
muzzles were used with elongated 
bullets and achieved great accuracy 
but were not practical as sporting 
arms due to their complicated load- 
ing system. These were used in spe- 
cial Schuetzen matches up until the 
early 1900's. 

Under the stress of the great Civil 
War the tempo of inventions hit a 
new high in the search for better 
long range rifles, better bullet de- 
signs combined with rapidity of fire. 
All wars create this feverish upsurge 
in inventions—this desperate effort 
to get the ‘mostest the quickest’ to 
the field of operation. Confederate 
sharpshooters used the English Whit- 
worth hexagonal rifled arm firing a 
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EVOLUTION OF MILITARY RIFLES from the War of 1812 up to the Spanish-American 
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hexagonal shaped bullet which was 
considered the latest. The Union 
army countered with the long range 
breech loading Sharps rifle. Breech 
loaders were coming into their own 
and rapidly making muzzle loaders 
obsolete. Even repeating breech load- 
ing cartridge firearms were used in 
great numbers before the conflict 
ended. The Henry, the Spencer and 
Winchester 1866 were the three best. 

The post-war period between 1873 
and the early 1900’s produced further 
changes in the efficiency of rifling 
and bullet designs. From the short 
stubby flat nosed poor sectional den- 
sity projectiles there emerged the 
elongated round nosed ones of ex- 
ceptional good ballistic contour. Per- 
haps the leader in this post-war race 
was the Sharps Rifle as far as accuracy 
was concerned. It was called ‘OLD 
RELIABLE’ or ‘BUFFALO SHARPS’ 
and was a cherished possession of 
those able to own one. Later it was 
a consistent winner of the Creed- 
more 1,000 yard matches. The tre- 
mendous charges of powder and lead 
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used in these arms were the utmost 
in the perfection of lead bullet de- 
sign, and power with the available 
powder, which in this case was black 
powder. Christian Sharps was a real 
American and a patriot. His formid- 
able rifles seem to almost inanimately 
portray the rugged character of their 
designer whose life was moulded in 
the crucible of the Civil War and 
post Civil War period. The cartridges 
he used ranged from 40 to 50 caliber 
with the 44’s and 45’s preeminent. 
This was: quite a drop in bore size 
from the 58’s to 72’s favored in the 
past. Sharps considered the 40 cal. 
about minimum and made some fine 
target arms in this caliber. The 45- 
120-550 Sharps buffalo cartridge was 
probably the utmost for its era. I 
once heard the old westerner 
Chauncy Thomas of Denver, Colo- 
rado say to a group of National 


EVOLUTION OF BULLET DESIGNS from 
the ancient musket round balls: to the mod- 
ern pointed boat-tail projectiles with ex- 
cellent sectional density and _ slip-stream 
lines is shown below 
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Match shooters “If I was in great 
danger and my life depended upon 
one shot and I could choose the arm 
it would be the 45-120-550 Sharps 
buffalo rifle.”»This sort of always im- 
pressed me as I knew this rifleman 
and big-game hunter understood fire- 
arms of all calibers and he was pass- 
ing such numbers as the Winchester 
50-100-450, as well as the 405 Win- 
chester. The history of the Sharps 
Rifle makes interesting reading. 
The trend toward smaller calibers 
and better profile bullets continued 
thru the 80’s and 90’s with attempts 
to get higher and higher velocity out 
of black powder. Some examples of 
this attempt were the 38-90-217, 40- 
110-260 and 45-125-300, all Win- 
chester Xpress loadings. These were 
all extremes and failed miserably 
due to the huge powder charges not 
burning cleanly, fouling of the bar- 
rel, stripping of the lead bullet which 
was too short and light for the 
amount of powder used. A lot of the 
powder was thrown out of the barrel 
unburned and only 200 to 300 feet 
per second velocity was gained. 
Smokeless clean burning powder be- 
gan to enter the picture about this 
time and immediately influenced the 
whole firearms picture. We were slow 
to adopt it however. We went into 
the war with Spain using the good, 
but obsolete, Springfield 45-70 single 
shot black powder rifle. The 
Spaniards were armed with the 7MM 
Mauser repeating rifle using metal 
jacketed bullets and smokeless pow- 
der. This 7MM cartridge still bears 
the distinction of being one of the 
best. While we soon corrected the 
situation by issuing and adopting the 
excellent 30-40 Krag there was no 
excuse for our Ordnance Dept. being 
so totally inadequate and far behind. 
Four or five years before this war 
Winchester brought out the excellent 
30-30 and others were experimenting 
with small calibered high velocity 
magazine rifles using smokeless pow- 
der. While the Krag and 7MM and 
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SHARPS OLD RELIABLE is pictured here from the gun collection owned by the author. 
This 50-100-450 caliber has a vernier tang peep sight and a wind gauge front sight. A few 
other Sharps calibers are shown. Note the paper patch bullets used for long range accuracy. 















Germanys 8MM used the long slim 
round nosed bullets the Germans 
soon discovered the spitzer or pointed 
bullet overcame air pressure and 
wind resistance better than the round 
nose and promptly started using it. 
The U.S.A. changed to the pointed 
150 grain 30 cal. flat based bullet in 
1906 after discarding the Krag and 
adopting the Mauser type Springfield 
in 1903. For three years they stuck 
to the Krag 220 grain round nosed 
bullet in the -03 until they discovered 
it gained very little over the Krag in 
velocity, and practically nothing in 
range. 

Before World War One the French 
discovered that giving the spitzer 
bullet a boat-tail contour increased 
its range nearly 50%, and increased 
the effective range of machine gun 
fire. While our Ordnance Depart- 
ment admitted they were right, little 
was done about it until after the war 
when tests for maximum range 
showed our military .06 cartridge 


with the 150 grain flat based bullet 
was approximately 3,500 yards. The 
same cartridge driving a 172 grain 
nine degree boat-tail spitzer bullet 
reached out some 5,500 to 5,800 yards. 
Modern spark or electronic photog- 
raphy shows that a bullet travelling 
faster than sound (approximately 
1,300 feet per second) develops. a 
vacuum. The larger the area of its 
base and the faster it travels the 
greater the vacuum or tail drag. 
Streamlining the bullet cuts down 
this retarding effect. While operating 
the targets in the rifle pits I have 
often had inexperienced shooters ask 
what causes the sharp snap when a 
high speed bullet comes over well 
ahead of the rifle’s report. The snap 
is caused by the air rushing in to fill 
the vacuum that is following the bul- 
let in its vicious flight. This snap is 
noticed at the long ranges more so 
than when close to the.rifle. 200 to 
800 yards is where one notices it 
most. We get the same sound effect 
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many thousand times fold when a jet 
plane breaks the sound barrier or 
when a flash of lightning produces 
a vacuum and the air rushes to fill 
the vacuum with a loud thunder-clap. 

Up to now the long stream-lined 
boat tail and modern flat base 
pointed bullets seem to be the ulti- 
mate for accuracy. Actually it is only 
at the maximum range the boat-tail 
shows it superiority. Research in 
metallurgy has kept pace with the 
development of tough metal jacketed 
bullets and hotter modern powders. 
Steels have gone from a _ tensile 
strength of only 40,000 pounds to the 
square inch to probably 200,000 by 
now. Cartridge cases have developed 
from thin folded heads capable of 
being safe with no more than 15,000 
lbs. pressure to heavy solid heads 
capable of standing a minimum of 
60,000 Ibs. pressure. Modern rifle car- 
tridges are all made rimless or belted 
semi-rim for convenience in box type 
magazines. Rimmed cases for new car- 
tridges are in the revolver category 
only and tubular magazines are 
limited to flat nosed bullets with no 
new firearms being made for them 
except 22’s and the popular numbers 
that refuse to die like the 1894 Win- 
chester and 336 Marlin, in 30-30 and 


32 Special. Remember fellows, enjoy 
the old timers all you can. I like 
them as well as the most modern, but 
don’t over load or take chances in 
your search-for their best balanced 
load—accidénts do not happen, they 
are caused. If you reload for the old 
as well as the modern, do it carefully 
and above all, do not use a measure 
for maximum loads—use an apothe- 
caries scale and understand its use, 
as well as the type of powder you 
are using. A careless reloader cannot 
duplicate the high standard of ex- 
cellence found in modern factory 
ammunition. However, the careful re- 
loader can not only equal but in 
many cases improve on nearly any 
factory product. This fact especially 
applies as far as the performance of 
his particular firearm is concerned. 
Te a deer hunter the ultimate in 
accuracy may apply to an old ‘thuty- 
thuty’ he has used for years. A four 
inch group at 100 yards may be its 
best and suit said hunter. On the 
other hand a perfectionist may be 
striving for under two inch groups 
at 300 yards with a 243 Winchester 
varminter with a 20X target scope. 
Indefinitely the “SEARCH FOR 
THE ULTIMATE IN ACCURACY” 
goes on and on. 





OUTDOORSMAN’S GUIDE TO NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Just off press is a new guide to hunting and fishing in northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. Written by three veteran sportsmen who live and avidly pursue 
their sport in this section of the state, the “Guide” contains complete, easily 
followed directions to 256,259 acres of public hunting and 244 lakes and 
streams. The authors: Frank Stout, Outdoor Editor of the “Scranton Times;” 
Gene Coleman, staff writer of the “Scranton Times” and frequent contributor 
of outdoor articles to national magazines; and Ed E. Rogers, also on the 
newspaper staff. In addition to detailed instructions for reaching each hunt- 
ing or fishing area, the booklet contains a wealth of information on tricks 
for trout, first aid, archery, bass fishing, deer hunting, woodchuck hunting, 
ice fishing, turkey hunting, and many other subjects of vital interest to 
sportsmen. 

Priced at $1.00, the OUTDOORSMAN’S GUIDE is available from the 
NEPA Publishing Company, Factoryville, Pa. 
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Diamond Jubilee Tournament 


By Tom Forbes 


HE 75th Annual Championship 

Tournament of the National 
Archery Association of the United 
States will be held on the Campus of 
Franklin and Marshall College at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania on August 
17-21, 1959. 

The National Archery Association, 
known as the NAA, was organized 
in 1878 and is the official ruling body 
for target archers. Organized archery 
in the United States began with the 
formation of the United Bowmen of 
Philadelphia in 1828. This club shot 
regularly in Philadelphia for a period 
of thirty years prior to the Civil War. 
Trophies for which the members 
competed are on display at the Penn- 
svlvania Historical Society in Penn- 
syivania. With some modifications 


target archery in the United States 
developed along the lines which gov- 
erned the sport in England. With the 
introduction of gunpowder the bow 
was dropped as a military weapon 
and relegated to the field of sport by 
the leading European Nations. Near 
the end of the 18th Century the 
Royal Toxophilite Society of London 
was formed and rules were promul- 
gated for the sport. The Grand Na- 
tional Meeting at which the Cham- 
pionship of England is determined is 
held yearly. The first meet was held 
in 1884. 

Last year the Annual Champion- 
ship Tournament of the NAA was 
held at Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 
This is the third time in the history 
of the Championship Tournament 
that Pennsylvania has been the Host 
State. The modern archer is a marks- 
man and all-time records are broken 
cach vear in National competition. 
The oldest unbroken record was held 
by Pat Chambers who shot 196 of a 
possible 212 at 60 yards during a 
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single York Round in 1938. J. 
Caspers of Wisconsin topped this 
score in the 1958 tournament with 
202. The introduction of the sight 
on a bow and the materials used by 
the manufacturers. in the construc- 
tion of the modern laminated bow 
have made possible the high scores 
shot by today’s archers. 


Champion. Target Archer of the 
United States is an honor highly 
prized by the holder and the defend- 
ing champions will be on hand to 
defend their titles at Lancaster. The 
defending Men’s Champion R. 
Bitner of Michigan established an all 
time record for the single and double 
York rounds. A York round consists 
of 72 arrows at 100 yards, 48 arrows 
at 80 yards, and 24 arrows at 60 
yards. A possible, with every shot in 
the bull’s eye, which is 934” in 
diameter would be 1296. Bitner’s 
score: 983-972, a total of 1955 for a 
double York Round. 


The defending Ladies. Champion 


is Mrs. Carole Meinhart, a Pennsyl- 
vanian from Pittsburgh and member 
of the Pittsburgh Archery Club. She 
is a former World's Champion and 


holds the all-time records in NAA 
annual competition for the Single 
National Round, 72-578 and _ the 
Double Columbia Round, 144-1214 
shot in the 1957 annual tournament. 

Competitors in the National are 
divided in two main divisions—Men 
and Women. Each division is further 
divided into groups as_ follows: 
Seniors, Intermediate, Juniors, and 
Beginners. A contestant’s age deter- 
mines the group in which the in- 
dividual may participate. The cham- 
pionship rounds differ for each age 
group and between Men and Women. 
Generally speaking the Men’s divi- 
sion shoots the greatest number of 
arrows at the longest yardages; while 
the beginners shoot the least at the 
shortest yardages. 


The Annual Tournament of the 


N A A includes the following events. 
For Men: a double York round, a 


double American round, a_ team 
round of 96 arrows at 60 yards, a 
flight shoot in regular style and a 
flight shoot in free style. For Women: 
a double American round, a double 
National round, a double Columbia 
round, a team round of 96 arrows 
at 50 yards, and a flight shoot in 
regular style. For Intermediate Boys: 
a double Hereford round and a 
double American Round. For Inter- 
mediate girls: a double National, 
double Columbia and double Ameri- 
can Rounds. For Junior Boys: Four [ 
Junior American rounds and _ for § 
Junior Girls: a double Columbia and [ 
a double Jr. American round. Be- 
ginner Girls shoot four Junior 
Columbia rounds and Beginner Boys 
the same. The Champion Archer of 
the United States shall be the mem- 
ber of the N A A, who in the annual 
tournament, has the highest result 
obtained by adding together the 
scores of his double American and 
double York rounds. The Champion 
women archer of the United States 
shall be the woman member of the 
N A A, who, in the annual tourna- 
ment has the highest result obtained 
by adding together the scores of her 
double Columbia and double Na- 
tional and double American rounds. 
In addition to the events listed there 
is Crossbow and Barebow competi- 
tion, Clout and Wand shoots. In free 
flight Charles Pierson shot an arrow 
774 yards in the 1955 tournament. 
This is 44 hundredths of a mile, or 
106 yards short of half a mile. 

A Pennsylvanian, Clayton B. Shenk 
of Ronks, is the current President of 
the National Archery Association. He 
is, in addition, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Pennsylvania State Archery Asso- 
ciation and Captain of the American 
Archery Team which will represent 
the United States this year in Inter- 
national competition at Stockholm, 
Sweden. Field Captain for the Target 
Tournament is Robert Albright of 
the Pittsburgh Archery Club and the. 
Lady Paramount is Mrs. Lois Al- & 
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bright. At last year’s annual tourna- 
ment Bob Albright turned in a six 
Gold’s at 80 yards. In the 74 years 
of competition this feat has been 
accomplished only four times. 

To compete in the Diamond 
Jubilee tournament an_ individual 
must be a member of the N A A. 
Advanced registrations are required 
and must be made before July 17th. 
Target fees are $15.00. In case an 


individual is unable to compete the 


target fee will be refunded. Schnader 
Hall, a new dormitory on the campus 
of Franklin and Marshal] College at 


LADY CHAMPION Target Archer of the 
United States is Mrs. Carole Meinhart, a 
Pennsylvanian from Pittsburgh and mem- 
ber of the Pittsburgh Archery Club. She 
is a former World’s Champion and_ holds 
the all-time records in NAA annual com- 
petition. 





Lancaster will house the contestants. 
Meals will be served in the cafeteria 
which is located in the building. 
Schnader Hall is adjacent to the 
shooting field. 


What will it cost an archer to 
attend and shoot in this tournament? 
Lodging and three meals a day in the 
college dormitory will be $8.00 per 
day for those occupying the dormi- 
tory for 4 or more days. Less than 
four days will be charged $10.00 per 
day. If you desire lodging only the 
rate is $5.00 per day per person. Per- 
sons desiring single meals during the 
week who are not staying at the 
dorm can secure breakfast for $1.00, 
lunch for $1.50, and dinner for $2.50. 
In addition there is a Pennsylvania 
sales tax of 31%%. 


Reservations for meals and lodgings 
must be made in advance for the col- 
lege dormitory. Payments are _ re- 
quired before August 10th. Refunds 
will be allowed if notice is given 
prior to August 14th. The request 
for reservations should be addressed 
to Mr. Richard H. Winters, c/o Na- 
tional Archery Association, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. Lancaster has a num- 
ber of Hotels and Motels. Those de- 
siring accommodations of this type 
are requested to contact the Lan- 
caster Chamber of Commerce, 33 W. 
Orange Street, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


On Sunday August 16th the Lan- 
caster Archery Club will hold an in- 
vitation tournament for those who 
come to participate in the National. 
Lancaster has much of historical in- 
terest for the visitor. “Wheatland,” 
the home of President James 
Buchanan is open to visitors. This is 
the land of the “Plain People.” Lan- 
caster County is one of the richest 
farming communities in the nation. 
The horse and carriage are still 
much in evidence on the _ roads 
throughout the county. Amish 
farmers reject “worldliness.” They do 
not use the automobile. Men, women 
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and children, garbed in a style that 
has remained the same for three hun- 


dred years mingle with persons 
dressed in accordance with todays 
dictates on Lancaster’s streets, at the 
country markets, and in Lancaster’s 
stores. Especially on market days the 
visitors will see these bearded men 
in low crowned black hats and black 
coats fastened with hooks and eyes; 
women in bonnets and long, plain, 
but brightly covered dresses covered 
in part by a black shawl; and 
children in clothes the exact replicas 
of those worn by their parents. 


This is the home of Shoo-Fly pie 
(Molasses Crumb Pie) and Schnitz 
Un Knepp (Apples and Buttons) 
Doughnuts are called Fastnachts and 
are traditionally served on Shrove 
Tuesday. Pennsylvania Dutch cook- 
ing is renowned throughout the 
United States. Food in the tradition- 
ally “Dutch” style is available at good 
hotels and restaurants in the city. 

For the out-of-state visitors, historic 
Gettysburg Battlefield is a motor trip 


of 53 miles from Lancaster. Ephrata 
Cloisters, home of an early religious 
group, was erected in 1733. The 
Cloisters was used as a hospital for 
wounded American soldiers during 
the war of. the Revolution. These 
primitive buildings, fashioned from 
home made materials, with wooden 
pillows for the beds, open fire places, 
clay-lined wooden chimneys and 
pewter utensils are interesting ex- 
amples of early life in America. 

Shooting the National is more 
than just another tournament. It is 
old home week for a group of con- 
genial people from every state in 
the Nation who have a common 
bond in archery. For the archer’s 
family it is vacation time. Lancaster 
County with its well kept farms and 
the rolling fields of grain, the 
wooded hills, good roads, excellent 
food and hospitable people will 
make your visit to this years’ Na- 
tional the one to remember. Good 
shooting! 





Federation Issues New 
Water Problem Booklet 


The National Wildlife Federation 
has announced publication of a new 
booklet, “Our Growing Water Prob- 
lems,” by R. G. Lynch of Milwaukee. 

The 60-page publication treats, on 
a national scale, the complex prob- 
lems of managing public water re- 
sources for diverse and conflicting 
needs of a rapidly expanding human 
population. In obtaining material, 
the author interviewed informed 
sources in all regions and states. 

After outlining some of the diffi- 
culties in a brief foreword, Lynch 
says: “These are water problems of 
far greater importance to the nation 
than the interests of men who want 
to use water to make a dollar or 
abuse it to save one.” 

Lynch discusses confusion, water 
trouble and use and supply. This is 


followed by chapters on remedies 
and water laws, including a discus- 
sion of a “model act.” The booklet 
then outlines waste disposal, status of 
the water supply situation in five 
regions of the U. S. and concludes 
with his comments and observations. 


Lynch, 60, is a veteran newspaper- 
man. Of his 42 years in the field, 37 
have been spent on the Milwaukee 
Journal. He served as sports editor 
of the Journal for 24 years, during 
which time his column, “Maybe I’m 
Wrong,” was quoted nationally. 


Single copies of “Our Growing 
Water Problems” may be obtained 
without charge from Educational 
Servicing, National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, 232 Carroll St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 12, D. C. In quantities up to 
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25 the price is 25¢ per copy. In | 
greater quantities a discount of 20 | 


per cent will be allowed. 
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Annual Questions On: Getting Ready 


By Leroy J. Kopp 


Q. I graduated from high school last 
year and would like to run a trapline 
this fall. How many, and what kind 
of traps should I purchase? 


A. To begin with you should plan 
to trap a variety of fur animals, in- 
cluding muskrats, skunks, raccoons, 
minks, and fox, among others. If this 
is your plan, the most practical thing 
to do, is to buy approximately two 
dozen regular No. 1 traps (either 
long-spring or under-spring types), at 
least one dozen No. | stop-loss style 
traps, and one dozen No. 2 coil- 
spring traps. The No. 1 traps are 
quite suitable for trapping all com- 


mon fur animals except fox and 
mink; No. 2 coil spring traps are 
most ideal for the latter two animals. 
Additional traps can be purchased 
later on, depending on the kind of 
furbearers you prefer to trap. 


Q. Where can I obtain traps and 
other equipment? 


A. From trapper’s supply dealers 
who advertise in trapping and other 
outdoor magazines. An inquiry di- 
rected to the Animal Trap Com- 
pany, Lititz, Pennsylvania will bring 
you the name of your nearest dealer. 


Q. What other kind of equipment 
do I need? 


A. If you plan to trap foxes, you 
will need stakes, dirt sifter, rubber- 
coated gloves, camp-ax (or other type 
of hammer for driving stakes into 
ground), pack-sack or basket, and 
some good commercial bait and lure. 
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Some bale-wire and pliers are essen- 
tial gear on the muskrat trapline. 
Then too, you will need a good 
skinning knife, some fur-drying 
boards, and of course, other equip- 
ment will suggest itself as you gain 
experience. 


Q. Where can I buy the best bait and 
lure? 


A. This is a difficult question. 
There is no such thing .as the best 
lure or bait. All commercial bait and 
lure is prepared by expert trappers, 
or made according to the advice of 
an authority. The purpose of bait 
and lure is to attract animals to your 
traps, and since all animals have a 
sense of curiosity, any bait or lure 
which has an odor will do the trick. 


Q. Is it absolutely necessary to use 
commercial lure for all fur-bearers? 

A. No it is not. Sardines are prob- 
ably the very best all-around bait 
you can find for skunks, oppossums, 


raccoons, and even gray foxes. No 
lure or bait is necessary for musk- 
rats. However, it has long been estab- 
lished that a trapper who uses lure 
and bait for foxes always ends the 
season with far more pelts than the 
trapper who uses none. 


Q. Is it important to use fox urine 
at a set, in addition to lure? 

A. It isn’t necessary but pure fox 
urine helps. For that matter, if you 
use a generous amount of fox urine 
at your sets, you need no extra lure 
at all. 


Q. Since both red and gray foxes oc- 
cur on my trapline, and being that 
they are known to dislike each other, 
which kind of urine should I use? 


A. You certainly should give some 
thought to this so that you can better 
determine what to buy and what not 
to buy. If you feel that gray foxes 
predominate, buy gray fox urine. On 
the other hand, if red foxes are more 
numerous, use red fox urine. In the 
event that this cannot be ascertained, 
or should an equal number of both 


species occur in your territory, your 
best bet would be to use only red 
fox urine. Red fox urine attracts 
gray foxes, but gray fox urine seldom 
attracts red foxes. 


Q. What about bait? 


A. Any commercially prepared fox 
bait designed to attract both species 
of foxes ought to be used. 


Q. Where and how can I obtain 
practical and inexpensive informa- 
tion on trapping techniques which 
I could study? 

A. Back issues of GAME NEws con- 
tain numerous illustrations which 
show some of the most common tech- 
niques. Also, a new booklet: Penn- 
sylvania Trapping and Predator Con- 
trol, is available from the Game 
Commission at twenty-five cents per 
copy. Written by one of the state’s 
leading authorities on trapping and 
pelt care, this booklet is an invalu- 
able aid to beginning trappers every- 
where. You might also join and at- 
tend the Pennsylvania Trapper’s As- 
sociation, which meets each year and 
features outstanding trappers who 
demonstrate furtaking techniques at 
no charge. For further details, con- 
tact the president of the organiza- 
tion: Eugene R. Hill, 6772 Marshall 
Road, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 


Q. I am anxious to save as much 
money as I can and would like to 
know whether there is anything I can 
do in this regard? 


A. There certainly is! Check the 
references just mentioned and you 
will discover information on how to 
make your own fur-drying boards, 
trap stakes, bait and lure, trap name- 
plates (required by law), and dirt 
sifters, among other items. 


Q. Do I need a special license to trap 
fur bearing animals in Pennsylvania? 

A. No. A regular, resident hunting 
license entitles you to trap all legal 
fur animals found within the Com- 
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monwealth. To be safe, check the in- | 
formation booklet which accompanies [| 
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hunting licenses, or secure a free 
copy of the Pennsylvania Game 
Code. 


Q. I have a brother (or a friend) who 
may wish to become my partner. Is 
it a good idea to have a partner? 

A. Yes—by all means. There is 
nothing like having a good partner, 
provided that your buddy is willing 


to do his share of the work. Some 


reasons why a seriously interested 


| partner is a good idea, are: Sickness 
| may prevent you from visiting traps 
| on some days; unexpected chores at 
' home may also interfere with trap- 
| line opeartions; or one of you may 


even want to attend an affair such 


| as the State Farm Show. Somebody 


has to look after the trapline! Re- 
member, too, that accidents can hap- 
pen on a trapline. Some serious, but 
most of them minor. Nevertheless, it 
is always good if you are not always 
alone on the trail. Probably the best 
thing of all is that you and your 
partner will have thrilling experi- 
ences to discuss and enjoy long after 


| the trapping season is over. 


pairing pase coe rete 
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' trapper. The most ideal type is a 22 


Q. Is it a good plan to have a dog 
along on the trapline? 

A. Not ordinarily. A well trained 
trapline-dog can be extremely valu- 
able in locating trapped animals 
which sometimes manage to escape 
with traps, but training a dog to trail 
a variety of fur animals requires a 
lot of patience and skill, Also, it 
helps a great deal if the dog has a 
natural flair for following all sorts of 
animal trails. Generally speaking, a 
dog which is not trained to remain 
close by at all times, should be left 
at home. You will only add to your 
duties in the form of calling your 
hound off a rabbit trail, or releasing 
it from one of your traps. In other 
words, the average dog is a nuisance 
on the trapline! 


Q. Should I carry a gun on my trap- 


) line, and if so, what kind? 


A. Yes, a gun is very useful to any 






































calibre rifle. Many trappers, espe- 
cially beginners, generally prefer to 
obtain a used, single-shot rifle. 


Q. Is there anything else I can do to 
get ready for the coming trapping 
season? 


A. Yes. Probably one of the most 
important things is to obtain permis- 
sion from landowners on who’s land 
you wish to trap. It does not pay to 
prospect a_ likely-looking territory 
only to discover that the owner does 
not allow or approve of trapping on 
his land. 

It might be a good idea to secure a 
first-aid kit just in case you might 
need it. 

And by all means get a notebook and 
pencil to carry with you. A daily 
diary is not only interesting to read 
years later, but it is quite important 
to keep a record of the dates on 
which you catch foxes. This informa- 
tion is needed when you fill out your 
affidavit to claim bounty payments. 

When you have prepared yourself 
as outlined here, you are ready to 
start prospecting, which will be 
covered next month. 
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Canine Distemper 


By Richard A. Wolters 


HERE is an alarming amount 


of canine distemper spreading 
through the country, according to Dr. 
James A. Baker, director of the 
Veterinary Virus Research Institute 
at Cornell University. Distemper is 
an acute, highly contagious virus dis- 
ease. Indications are it is most 
prevalent in New England and is 
spreading rapidly. 

Here are the latest protection facts 
from the Cornell laboratories. 

A new, important discovery has 
been made. There is now an accurate 
test of dogs’ immunity against dis- 
temper. This is the first step in con- 
trolling the disease. A blood sample 
to the New York State Veterinary 
College, Diagnostic Lab, Ithaca, N. Y. 
The lab charge for this test is $2.50. 


A second part of this new test will 
take the guess work out of immuniz- 
ing a puppy against this killer. A 
blood sample of a bitch taken just 
before breeding or during the first 
month of pregnancy will establish a 
mathematical relationship between 
the immunity of the female, the na- 
tural protection she transfers, and 
the duration of such protection for 
the pups. This makes possible a 
determination of the age, within a 
few days, at which the permanent 
vaccine will be effective. This will 
eliminate the temporary shots. 

The new research has shown that 
these temporary hold shots interfere 
with permanent immunization and 
that the vaccination will not take if 
the shots are given before the na- 
tural immunity the bitch passes on 
to the pups wears off. 

Some bitches transmit no immunity 
and some give enough for 12 weeks. 
Few pups will be immune for the 
first few months. The unknowing 
dog owner who gives the shots at 9 


weeks as standard practice could find | 
himself in a situation where his dog 
has had 9 weeks of no protection or | 
no protection after the mother’s na- | 
tural immunity wore off, because it } 
interfered with the inoculation. 

The study shows that 20 per cent 
of all dogs successfully inoculated 
lose their immunity by the end of 
one year. This means the blood test 
should be made yearly. 

For those who now own dogs here 
is what is recommended: 

1. There is no assurance that the 
dog is immune because it had dis- 
temper shots as a pup. For protec- 
tion, revaccinate and run a blood 
test. 

2. Very young pups should receive 
an inoculation -of live virus vaccine, 
not anti serum. The Cornell findings 
put no faith in anti serums which 
have customarily been used for young 
pups. At nine weeks, the live virus 
inoculation is repeated. Twenty-one 
days after the nine-week shot, a blood 
sample should be sent for immuniza- 
tion test. 

3. All revaccinations should be 
done with live virus vaccine. 

4. Booster shots with Kill Tissue 
vaccine give only 3 to 5 months of 
immunity. Many vets us it. It is easy J 
to handle and they hope the dog will | 
get a “street infection” in the mean- @ 
time, which will produce a lasting | 
immunity. j 

5. Booster shots for a dog that is § 
immune are waste of money for they | 
will not raise the level of immunity. | 

It may be a long time before a | 
cure for distemper is found. At least | 
now there is a control. The $10.00 
lab fee for the Normo Graph on. 
pregnant bitches is the “insurance 
policy” that her pups will be immun- 
ized through the first year, which is 
the period of high mortality. 
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Comptroller 


Division of Administration 
ROBERT S. LICHTENBERGER 
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GLENN L. BOWERS 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21414 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
a. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
on. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: MItchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
nd Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 

EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 

SOUTHWEST GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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